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For the Sunday-Schoo! Times. 


THE WANT SUPPLIED. 


N the last Sunday-School Times a writer ex- 
presees his desire that some more fitting words 
than “I want to be an angel,” should be append- 
ed to its beautiful tune. I fully agree with him 
in the sentiments he has expressed, and on that 
aecount never introduced that hymn into my 
Sunday-school. Now there are two hymns, 
equally beautiful, which meet the want exactly. 
The one is, “I want to be like Jesus;” the 
other is found below, and is already a favorite 
in this city. K. C. G. 
Charleston, S. C. 


I want to be a Christian, 
And be from sin set free— 
To feel that Jesus’ precious blood 
Was shed indeed for me. 
I’d rather be a Christian, 
And bear the rude world’s frown, 
Than dwell in courts of wickedness, 
And wear a regal crown. 


I want to be a Christian, 
And in my Saviour trust; 
That when this body lies in dust, 
And turns again to death, 
My soul may be with Jesus, 
In that bright world above, 
Where grief comes not, nor care, nor pain, 
But all is joy and love. 


I want to be a Christian, 
And as a Christian live; 

And pray that God would unto me 
His Holy Spirit give, 

To lead me in the righteous path 
Which my Redeemer trod; 

And go, by following Jesus, 
Prepare to meet my God. 


I want to be a Christian, 
And die the Christian’s death» 
To whisper Jesus’ sacred name 
With my expiring breath; 
And then im realms of glory, 
To heaven’s Eternal King, 
I would with powers immortal 
Loud hallelujahs sing. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 

“TI WANT TO BE AN ANGEL.” 

E article in your paper of February, 

headed, “ Another Hymn Wanted,” must 
meet the approval of many readers. The 
wish that the tune and words be fitly joined 
together, by which we may sing “I want to 
be a saint,” may easily be gratified. A new 
hymn and tune would not answer the pur- 
pose. But the same one can be retained, by 
singing the first verse thus, 


T want to be with Jesus 
And with the angels stand, 


and the fourth verse thus, 


O there I’ll be like Jesus, 
And with the angels stand. 


] do not wish to lengthen my letter by add- 
ing arguments on the above, but hope that 
you will publish the hymn in fall, with the 
alterations, and recommend them. It may 
save a favorite hymn, and give us truth as 
well as poetry. E. S. 

New York, Feb. 1861. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 
1 WANT TO BE A SAINT. 


I want to be a happy saint, 
In yonder world above, 
Made free from every sinful taint, 
Through Christ’s own precious love. 
I want to wear a starry crown, 
Amid the blissful throng, 
Who bow before the great white throne, 
And sing redemption’s song. 


My gentle Saviour bids me come, 
All helpless, lost and poor, 

And call his Father’s house my home, 
And knock at mercy’s door. 

The pearly gates of pardon stand 
Forever open wide, 

And all may reach the promised land, 
Who trust the Crucified. 


©, I would be a holy saint, 
And while I’m waiting here, 

Parth cannot bind with one restraint, 
While faith and hope are clear. 

V’ll strive my Master’s work to do, 
With willing hand and heart, 

I’) keep my lamp still trimmed anew 
All ready to depart. 


And then, when all my work is done, 
And death’s dark hour is come, 
I'll bid farewell to every one, 
And Christ will take me home. 
Ee’ll fold me to his loving breaet, 
I'll neither fear nor faint, 
And where the weary ones find rest, 
I'll go to be a saint. NM. E. M. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For the Sunday-School Times. 


i'd Love to be a Saint. 
Suggested by the words, “I want to be an 
angel.” 
I’d be a saint in glory; 
0, would it not be sweet, 
To dwell amid the holy, 
And songs of praise repeat. 
There Jesus reigneth ever, 


I’d rest in him forever, 
And sing with angels bright. 


I see his erown of light, | 


’Tis bliss to be an angel, 
But such I cannot be, 

Then let me soon to Jesus, 
My precious Saviour, flee. 

0, then, when Christ shall caf! me. 
How. sweet to rest in him, 

And walk amid the blessed, 
Forever freed from sin. 


O, then, a saint all glorious! 
Be this my daily prayer. 
And in the end victorious, 
A crown of joy I’ll wear— 
For God himself hath promised, 
The beauteous “Morning Star;” 
And Jesus ever waiteth, 
To wipe away each tear. 


Frechoid, N. Je w——. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 
I Want to Join the Ransomed. 


I want to join the ransomed, 
And with the ransomed stand, 
«(A crown upon my forehead, 
A harp within my hand.” 
I want to join their chorus, 
My voice I want to raise, 
And swell the song of vict’ry, 
To my Redeemer’s preice. 


Angels look on in wonder, 
They cannot join that song, 
Bat list in silent rapture, 
While saints the notes proleng. 
Make me a saint in glory, 
O, let me see thy face, 
Like those who now before thee, 
Repeat thy wond’roue grace. 


They cast their crowns before thee, 
They hail thee, Saviour, King, 

And while they thus adore thee, 
New praises strive to sing. 

And thus through endless ages, 
The blissful rapture grows; 

And thus through endless ages, 
Thy love unchanging flows. 


I would not be an angel, 
For them no Saviour died. 
No, rather let me glory 
In Christ, the Crucified. 
His leve shall draw me nearer 
Than angels ever come, 
At his right hand he’!] place me, 
In our eternal home. M. 
New York. 


For the Sunday-School Times. 
EA TIMES :—Having seen in your paper a 
request headed, ‘Another Hymn Wanted,” 
and the want urged by such cogent reasons, I 


‘| have prevailed on a poetical friend to permit me 


to send the following lines, not so much on ac- 
count of their merit as being the expression of 
sentiments flowing from a heart fired, as we 
trust, with the love of a Redeemer. 


I WANT TO BE A SAINT. 
Tune.—I Want to be an Angel. 


Tis sweet to be an angel, 
And with the angels stand, 
A crown upon my forehead, 
A harp within my hand. 
But sweeter far to feel, the blood 
Of Christ was shed for me; 
For me ke lived, for me he died, 
And groaned in agony. 


I know I have a sinful heart, 
All covered o’er with stains ; 

But Christ can his own grace impart, 
And fit with him to reign. 

On earth young children, such as we, 
He called, and blessed them too; 

Such love divine, such pardoning grace, 
The angels never knew. 


©, when the hour of death draws nigh, 
When passing to the tomb, 

May we but hear our Saviour say, 
“Welcome my children home.” 

Then washed in Jesus’ precious blood, 
We'll dwell in his own sight, 

And with ten thousand ransomed souls 
Praise him both day and night. 


I'd rather be a saint, thus saved, 
Than all the angel band 

That wait around the throne of God, 
That stand at his right hand. 

But when beside the Saviour, 
The glorious “Three in one,” 

The saints will join with angels, 
Praising Father, Spirit, Son. 


You may have other contributions more worthy 
of a place in your columns. If so, excuse the 
presumption of a warm lorer of the Sunday- 
School Times. 

Washington, Pa., Feb. 3, 1861. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 
INEFFICACIOUS PRAYER. 
HY is there so little accemplished by 
prayer? How many prayers are offer- 
ed daily and hourly—or rather how many 
forms of prayer are repeated daily and hourly ! 
Much that is called prayer is mockery. Men 
enumerate wants which they do not feel, and 
make requests for those things which they 
do not desire. One prays daily for increase 
in holiness, but does not diligently use the 
means by which holiness may be acquired. 
Does he desire what he asks for? Another 
prays for the conversion of men, but never 
strives to bring the truth in contact with the 
minds of the unconverted—never strives to 
lead them to Christ. Does he desire what 
he asks for? A. B. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 

WHAT SHALL I DOP 
Y feelings have been injured by the con- 
duct of another. He has said things to 
me in relation to myself which I deem harsh 
and unjust. What shallI do? I have de- 
termined net to recognize him when I meet 
him, and accordingly, when we meet in street 
or school, (we are both teachers in our Sun- 
day-schoo!,) Ido not speak tohim. I have 
doubts at times whether this course is just 
right, is Christ-like, and I wish to know what 
I shall do. How can I prayin public with 
him, while he thinks I have done him wrong? 
I find him ready to greet me as usual. Will 
the editor or some of the writers for the Sun- 





day-School Times reply soon? 7S. 


erfully preached. 
could not cease thinking about it. 


pointing out to them the way of life! 
looked to constantly as an example of Chris- 


rests upon you ? 


is given to each one of us. 


charge all our duties well. 


terians in Western Pennsylvania. 


Sabbath-school. 


teach children. 


children, let us tell them of Jesus. 


For the Sunday-School Times. 


“TEACHER!” 


NE day I chanced to meet one of my Sab- | denial she had made, in the peace within and 
bath-school scholars on the street, and | the love that was poured freely out before 

was accosted by him with the above title. | her, from all around her. 
That word “Teacher,” as it sounded in my 
ears, thrilled my very heart. 
mon in a word, and most eloquently and pow- | parting kiss. 
I could not forget it, and I 


It was a ser- | she knelt by her mothgr’s bedside for one more 


I never} ther gently, and then, laying her thin white 
understood, as then, the significancy of the | hands on May's bowed head, she kissed her 
word “ Teacher.” 
To be a teacher, in the ordinary sense of | 80, ‘God forever bless my precious child, 
the term, to be entrusted with the training of | and make her always as great a blessing to 
the young for the duties of this life, to been- | those around her as she is to me.’ 
gaged in the great work of teaching them M. A. K. 
how to think, of helping them to form habits, _ meee 
ofinstilling into their minds principles of 
honesty and morality, that they may be good 
This is a very important trust—a 
very great responsibility. 
But to be the guide of children in spiritual 
things, to have the care of their souls, to im- 
part to them impulses which will be powerful 
for the weal or woe of their immortal spirits, | spiritual force which must of necessity re- 
to instruct them for eternity. This is a trust] main unimpaired, independent of all volun- 
ag much more important and a responsibility j tary action, the difficulties of the Christian 
as much greater as the interests of the life to life would be greatiy lessened, if not wholly 
come exceed the interests of time. 
To ke a Sabbath-school teacher! 


words, with the text, so often repeated to 
herself, “God loveth a cheerful giver,’ May 
felt more than recompensed for any little self- 


That night before going to herown chamber. 
“Good night, my sunbeam,” said the mo- 


again and again, saying earnestly as she did 


Por the Sunday-School Times 





Salvation a Work of Difficulty. 
BY THE REV. J. T. CRANE, D. D. 


F the first desire of the soul to escape from 
sin and turn to God, implanted within a 


removed. But the youngest follower of Christ 


To be | knows that even genuine conversion does not 
acknowledged by your little class as the per- | place in the soul a principle which of itself 
son to whom is committed the charge of] carries on the warfare, while the heart is in- 
To be | different, and the will inactive. 


To lose the soul indeed requires no direct 


Wherever you are, whatever | effort. There is a tide of death, which, with 


you say or do, to be regarded by them as a] strong and steady fiow, sweeps on dowawards 
Dear teacher, did you ever realize | to eternal perdition. They who are yet in 
the importance of the trust committed to you, their sins are launched on that tide, and they 
and the greatness of the responsibility that | need not hoist sail, nor ply oar, in order to 
If so, no doubt you have] continue their course. They have but to 
often inquired, in view of your work, as Paul | drift along, passively resigning themselves to 
did in view of the duties of the gospel minis- | the power of the tide, and they wil! surely 
try, “Who is sufficient for these things ?” 
Bat, fellow-laborers in the glorious service 
of Christ, let us not be discouraged. 
sufficiency is of God.” 


reach the dark gulf. 
But is there not a stream of life, as well as 


“Our | of death? Is there no current that sweeps 
The explicit promise | as steadily and strongly toward God and 
of the Lord, “My grace is sufficient for thee,” | heaven, as the other bears downward? We 
Let us seek help | may fancy that there is such a stream, and 
from God, walk worthy of Christ, and dis-| that conversion changes the soul from the 
Our work is| one to the other, so that the newest convert 
great, but the rewards given to the faithfal | finds himself borne onwards in all acts of 


obedience and worship, as easily as he was 


During the past summer, I spent a Sabbath | once borne on in evil, and he finds it no 
in one of the oldest congregations of Presby- | harder to be in all things a faithful follower 
In the | of Christ, than it was to live in sin. Thus 
morning, before church service, I visited the |} man may dream: not thus does God teach. 
Toward the close of the | There is no such passive mode of saving the 
school, I went to a class of little boys to talk 
a little while with them. 


soul. The divine word nowhere represents 


I asked them some | the work by figures which imply that we may 
plain and eimple questions, which almost | lie inert and slumbering, while the process 
any of the scholars in our mission-schools | advances. Nay: it is called a journey, a 
could have answered, but they could not tell } race, a strife, a battle, an agony. It is to lift 


I was very much surprised, | a heavy burden, to bear a cross, to crucify the 


and hardly knew what to say. At last I| flesh, to endure hardship as good soldiers ; to 
asked each one of the boys if he had ever | contend for victory with a courage and a 
heard of Jesus Christ, and they all replied, | strength that never fail. Conversion leaves 

I don’t know what their teacher] the soul still upon an adverse current, but 


He was a church-member and | turns the vessel’s prow against the tide. 


the head of a family. Of his ardent desire | Fear points a trembling finger towards the 
and earnest efforts to do good, I have no | dread abyss into which the stream plunges.” 
doubt, but he seemed not to know how to| Hope points over the waters to the land of 
He had been using some | peace, where shines the city of God, with 
question-book which was not at all suited to | gates of pearl and walls of precious stones. 
his class, and had neglected to instruct them | God gives the soul strength more than hu- 
in the plain and simple truths of the gospel.”} man; but that strength must be exerted. 

Whatever books we use, let us try to un-| We are in nowise able to save ourselves: 
fold the gospel. 


Whatever else we teach the | yet God will not save us without our own 





So the day passed on. 








For the Sunday-School Times. 


*¢ God Loveth a Cheerful Giver.’’ 


HESE were the words that May Weston | self-examination to learn that there is, in our 
read to herself,as she sat by the open | own hearts, an innate tendency to evil. It 
Then | requires but little observation to show us 
she closed her book and sat thoughtfully for | that, in this, those around us are like our- 
a few minutes, leaning her head upon her | selves; and but little historical knowledge 


window one bright morning in June. 


“A cheerful giver,” she murmured. 
think I will take that for my text to-day. 
is true I have but little to give, but surely | carnal mind is enmity against God.” We 
the cheerfulness is always at hand if I choose | are subject to impulses from within which 
to use it, and I know the value of the gift is | tend to lead us, or drive us, to violate con- 
lessened or doubled by the spirit of the giver. | Science, reason, and true self-regard. 

Health, time, opportunities for doing good— 
oh, Lord Jesus, help me so to follow in thy] world with pain and sorrow. We see it 
blessed footsteps, and so to improve the | raising its victims to stupendous heights of 
talents thou hast given me, that at last I may | wickedness, and plunging them into awful 
hear thee say, ‘“‘ Well done, good and faithful | abysses of temporal and eternal ruin. But 


Now came her “busy time,” as she called ; 
Hither and thither hastened the young Den the past year it has been my 
housekeeper, thoroughly engaged sey: : 
gen | duties, i eg tl in the | bath-schools in different portions of our land, 
kitchen, to give directions to the servants, | #0d my observation has shown me that there 
dusting the books on the tables, filling the | €xists quite a diversity of opinion as to what 
vases in the parlor with flowers, pinning on should constitute the lessons for the Sabbath- 
Willie’s bow, and smoothing Harry’s collar, school. Believing that this subject demands 
and hurrying them both off to school, that | more attention than has as yet been bestowed 
there might be no black marks against their | BPOD it, avail myself of the Sunday-School 
Still the memory of her text was in Times, to bring the matter before those who 
her heart, and the melody of the hymns sung | “te qualified to offer suggestions. I find that 
in the sick chamber lingered on her lips, and only about one-third of our larger Sabbath- 
as she passed from room to room, singing schools use selected lessons, and that the rest 
snatches of pleasant tunes, no wonder that study the Scriptures in consecutive lesgons, 
Jane, the housemaid, said to cook, ‘dear 
Miss May is just like a bird herself! it does| to the further consideration of the subject 
one’s heart good to see her so bright and| by others, will be in favor of selected lessons, 
happy, always ready to apeak a kind word to| and their advantage over consecutive ones. 


in her 


Let us| earnest, persevering efforts. Our spiritual 
endeavor to show them their need of the Sa- | foes are numerous: many obstacles lie in the 
viour, and point them to ‘the Lamb of God, | path; we are beset on every hand, and have, 
which taketh away the sins of the world.” 

J ; 


within, an enemy worse than all without. 
Some men who profess to find it hard to 
comprehend what we are accustomed to call 
the doctrine of total depravity. However 
nice a work it may be to define the precise 
meaning of the terms, it requires but a slight 


to prove that fas far back as the voice of 


“| the ages utters its lessons of wisdom, it has 


It | been so, throughout the wide world. “The 


We see this universal sinfulness filling the 


when we feel the temptation to look with 


Entering the breakfast-room with a bright, | scorn upon those who have fallen deeply, let 
smiling face, May greeted her father and | us remember that we too are partakers of an 
brothers with a pleasant word for each, and| evil nature. The attraction of gravitation, 
seated herself at the table, ready to pour the | the unseen power by which all things on the 
coffee for her father, and to ask with interest | surface of the earth are drawn downwards, 
for his patients, and to hear Harry’s account | causes the loosened crag to fall from the 
of the wonderful boat-race at Milford Pond, | mountain precipice, and washes with every 
in which his schooner, “Resolute,” beat all| rain, the soil of the hillside to some lower 
the rest of the mimic fleet, and Willie's story | resting place. But the same force drags at 
of how his kite got entangled in the branches | every atom of the graceful column, and 
of the old elm tree, and John Davis climbed | polished stone of the beautiful temple: and 
up and got it down, and all the other import- 
ant things that boys like to tell about, if they | dation by which the structure is upheld, 
can only be so happy as to find an attentive | would in an instant hurl it into shapeless 


but for their hardness, and the strong foun- 


ruin. And as the lofty column, because it is 


Breakfast fairly over, the family assembled | solid, and fitly placed upon its strong base, 
in the library for prayers, and after asking | stands unmoved from age to age, while the 
the blessing of their heavenly Father upon | crumbling rock wears away, and the sandy 
the labors of the day, Dr. Weston started forth | mound grows lower with every summer rain; 
on his round of morning calls, and May went | and yet the same force which hangs upon 
up to spend an hour by the bedside of her in- | each grain of sand, lays hold upon each atom 


of the marble; so the good man, amid the 


She arranged the pillows carefully for her | same influences which overthrow the wicked, 
aching head, brought fresh water for her| stands unmoved in his integrity, stands, be- 
hands, smoothed her hair, and cleared away | cause by his reception of divine grace, by 
the cups and medicines from the little table | his fear of hell, his hope of heaven, his love 
Then she brought her Bible and | for God, his reverence for the pure, the true 
read chapter after chapter that she knew her | and the good, his very soul is cemented and 
mother loved, and then laying aside the book, | solidified, and planted on Christ the rock, 
she sang in a low, sweet voice, first one and | and made as adamant to resist evil. 
then another favorite hymn, until at last, 
soothed by the holy words and the gentle] ness, and fly to the Strong for strength. 
voice of the loving daughter, the quiet which | ‘‘ Happy is the man that feareth alway ;” who 
had refused to visit her pillow through the | is thoroughly convinced of his helplessness, 
night, came at last, and she sank into a] and is conscious, every moment, that by the 
peaceful slumber. 
May bent over her for a moment, and press- 
ed’a kiss upon her forehead, and then, draw- 
ing the curtains still closer, she noiselessly 


Happy are they who feel their own weak- 


grace of God alone he is able to stand. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 


Lessons for the Sabbath-School. 


privilege to visit a large number of Sab- 


What I propose to say, as an introduction 


First of all, I believe that there is such a 


Giving up her time | thing as adaptation of truth to the wants of 
and attention to those about her, repressing youth ; and that we could with as much pro- 
the repining thoughte, and quick, unkind| priety ask our pastor to preach to us from 








texts chosen consecutively, as to confine our 


teaching to such texts, or lessons. All 


that the Sabbath-school lesson should be 
Now a lesson’ of Hae perused your very valuable paper 
seven verses in a chapter may contain im- 


committed to memory. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 
NBWSBOY®S’ LODGING-HOUSE. 


for some time, and not having seen any 


portant truths, and many points of interest, communication relative to the above institu- 
while the next seven verses are but the finish- | tion, 1 take the liberty of giving a short 
ing of this lesson, or the introduction of a| Sketch of the New York Newsboys’ Home. 


new subject. All the bearing they may have 
on the previous or subsequent verses may be 


It was established some years since by 
that faithful and indefatigable friend of the 


explained by a single remark by the teacher. | POT, Mr. C. 1. Brace. Through his exer- 
in the study of selected lessons there will be | tions, ® place was opened at No. 128 Fultor 
a concentration of interest throughout the | Street, where the poor newsboys might be 
entire school, as all classes will find ample | C@red for, and provided ‘with a Christian 
room for investigation. In the general ex-| ome. Before he undertook to gather them 
amination of the lesson by the superintendent, | together, they were in the habit of sleeping 
or at the teachers’ meeting, all will be inter- | ‘2 the markets, doorways, andcellars. With 


ested in the same subject. 


a heart of love, he would visit their various 


Essential to selected lessons are printed | Tesorts, and take them to the “Home,” where 
lists, giving the date, subject, book, chapter they could have a nice, comfortable bed. He 


the lesson is to be en the coming Sabbath. 


demand. 





he has previously labored in this direction. 


by the suggestions thus received. A. T. F. 


pared.— Kd, Times. 


“ 18 Birth of Christ, 
20 Jesus presented in the 


“17 John’s Testimony, 
“ 24 The Temptation, 





For the Sunday-School Times. 


Be Not Conformed to this World. 


of worldliness. 


intended. 


never knew you.” 


For the Sunday-School Times. 
SOMETHING FRESH. 


i¢.” 


plainer.” 


judge harshly.” 


it before and think I know all about it.” 


duties of the Sabbath-school teacher? M. 








out wholesome fragrance. 


P.S. The writer of the abovearticlesends usa ; ‘ 
printed slip, containing a list of the lessons for ee — panetlanantent | ae 
— = SS ra as selected for the vantages of the Home Tange from 0 to 17 

abbath-schools in the Congregational church engaged.d 
a N.Y. We quote those for ahead quent ot speenhane wae 4 
and February, toshow what the writer means. ng 
If, in accordance with the writer’s suggestions, cage he — pon hy gee dans 4 —— 
other selections, as used elsewhere, are sent i 
to us, we will publish two or three each | ,,; ali 
aont, of thoee that seem most carefully pre- trious fellows, who only need 2 little encou- 


Temple, Luke 2, 25-30 

“« 27 The Wise Men seek Christ, Matt. 2 1-8 ‘ 
Feb, 3 The Flight into Egypt, Matt. 2, 11-16 | them save $5 a month, and one boy has saved 
“ "10 The Childhood of Jesus, Luke 2, 47-52] #8 much as $15. When they take their 
John 1, 29-34 | money from this bank, they either deposit it 
Matt. 4, “4-10. | in some regularly organized savings institn- 


“ And if you said right, why not?” replied 
a“? erg me ee ee At some future time I will send you some in- 
me to look in the Bible Dictionary. I don’t — or with the boys. May God 
believe ehe knew herself. Beside, she might | W#t¢h over and prosper it abundantly, and 
have turned over what we said and made it | ™#Y Many souls be saved through ita instra- 


“T fear you did not profit by what you were nr 
taught, or you would not be so ready to O'Conner, superintendent, No. 128 — 


“No, Miss L., you don’t understand us. But 
don’t you think the lesson grows larger, and 
seems to mean more, when the teacher adds 
something fresh? Sometimes it seems just| graces. It is like a silver thread that rans. 
like a new lesson, even when I have learned | through a chain of pearls; it puts strength 


Do not these child words teach some of the 


and verses. By giving each member of the continued this labor of mercy, almost single 
school one of these lists, no absence from handed and alone, until he assumed the re- 
the school can prevent a knowledge of where | SPonsible position of providing homes for 


destitute boys in the West. To that thriving 


in selecting lessons for such a list, the first | sion he has taken about one thousand boys, 
question is, What truths do I want to teach, | W20 are now prospering and happy. Upon 
and what truths will form an interesting | Mr- pe | 8 retirement from the saperinten- 
chain of subjects for the year’s lessons? And | 2¢ncy of t 

then, Where can I find those truths most | f Mr. Wiegand, formerly of your city, by 
clearly, concisely, and interestingly set forth? | W208e firm yet kind management, its useful- 
The lessons in the printed lists should not | "88 #nd importance gradually became de- 
contain more than eight verses, each selected | V¢loped, and the co-operation of many whole- 
go as to cover the main points of the subject ; souled individuals was enlisted. Mr. Wie- 
and, the teachers should explain anything | 824 remained in charge for two or three 
bearing on this subject not contained within | °4"8, when Mr. and Mrs. O'Conner assumed 
the verses of the lesson. Adult classes can | (by the direction of the Children’s Aid So- 
expand the lesson and go as far beyond the ciety) control. They have won the confi- 
specified verses of the lesson as their wants 


the Home, it passed into the hands 


dence and respect of the boys, who readily 
obey their directions, and realize that in 


In selecting lessons, we should al | them they have friends who can be trusted. 
member wae ane to be the teachers. ‘Many Thus much for the early history of the insti- 
lessons would be interesting and profitable | t¥tion. 
in the hands of those who are thorough stu- | . “ 
dents of the Bible, and who spend much time | it deserves more than a passing notice. Every 
in preparation to teach. But will this be an | S¥2day evening, religious services are held 
interesting and profitable lesson in the hands | i" the echool-room. These exercises are 
of our teachers? That is the question. This | Similar to Sunday-school concerts. On 
suggestion should especially be heeded when | Thursday evening a prayer-meeting is held, 
pastors select the lessons for the Sabbath-|U2der the leadership of J. © 
school. Let the lessons be simple, so that all A : 
can teach, and all can rcs I know | Mentality of the Holy Spirit, Fulton street 
of a Sabbath-school who used selected les-| ©Ver famous. On Tuesday and Wednesday 
sons for a time, and then went back to the | evenings, @ familiar conversational lecture ie 
old way; and they did so for two reasons: u 
first, many of the lessons were too advanced ; | 9% Monday and Friday evenings, the boys 
and secondly, the 1 were selected with. | #"e taught to sing the melodies of the Sab- 
out a proper amount of study. No person, bath-schools. Could you and your readers 
no matter how thoroughly educated he may | listen to them as they sing of Heaven, and 
be, can properly prepare a list of lessons for | tte Christian’s home in glory, your hearts 
one year’s study, in one or two days, unless would be filled with gladness. Religious 


As it is a Sunday-school of the first order, 


Lamphier, 
8q., Who has rendered, through the instro- 


delivered on the History of the United States. 


services are also held on Sunday afternoons. 


in conclusion, let me suggest that the edi- | 4 4m inducement for them to abstain from 
tor of the Sunday-Scheol Times request those | bor on the day of rest, a free dinner is given 
schools who use selected lessons to send their | 0 those who ‘‘Remember the Sabbath-day 
list to the Sunday-School Times office, that | t° keep it holy.” 
from this number one may be selected for 
each week’s issue. By availing ourselves of | ®°Y8, and they have an average of about 100 
each other’s labors, we may be prepared in | ¢Véry night. The charge for a bed is five 
the future to issue lists for our own Sabbath- | ©¢2t8, and for a supper four cents. But when 
schools with less labor and much more profit 


At present they can accommodate about 130 


boys are penniless and unable to pay for 
their lodging, they are provided gratuitously. 
The charges named pay about one-half of the 


as “shoe-blacks, news-venders, carriers, ped- 
welfare. They are bright, active, and indus- 


ragement and kind words to succeed and 
prosper in the battle of life. Connected with 


Jan. 6 Prophecy of Zacharias, Luke 1, 68-75 | the institution is a bank, into which they 
Luke 2, 8-14 | deposit their savings. This bank is opened 


once a month, when five per cent. interest is 
paid on the amount deposited. Some of 


tion, or purchase clothes. 

Cleanliness being next to godliness, is 
strictly observed. Hach boy is compelled to 
use the bath-room regularly. A dirty one is 
never allowed to retire at night until he has 


HERE are two classes of Christians ; those | cleansed himself. New boys are generally 
who show, in all their actions, that they | very filthy, and at times, four or five boys 
are such, and those who are so extremely | are closely shaven, of an evening, to clear 
like the world that, in ordinary times, it is| them of vermin. In such cases, their old 
impossible to distinguish them from it, and | clothes are burned, and others given in their 
itis only by accident, if at all, that it is | stead. Old clothes are very useful, and at 
known that they have taken the name of | times ragged boys apply for wearing apparel, 
Christ upon them. The former may make | when it is beyond the power of the superin- 
an offensive display of their religion, but it | tendent to supply their wants. 
must be cormceded that they are in the right, 
rather than those who, having put on the| dred have been taken to the West, and placed 
wedding garment, cover it over with a cloak | in warm-hearted families. Cheering accounts 


During the past year more than three hun- 


are often received from them, breathing words 


Madame de Stael relates of a gentleman of | of thankfulness to those kind-hearted friends 
her acquaintance, that, being at a masked | who took an interest in them. 
ball, and happening to stand before a large 
mirror, with several others wearing similar | O’Conner, noticed that a boy appeared very 
dominoes, he could not recognize himself, and ; restless, and would leave his bed, and pace 
was only able to do so by bowing to himself | up and down the room. Thinking that he 
in the glass. He was dressed to escape re- | might be sick, he epoke to him kindly, ask- 
cognition, and he succeeded better than he | ing him if he was unwell. The boy quickly 


A short time since the superintendent, Mr. 


replied that he was wells “that he was too 


May not some of those Christians who can- | happy ;” “that he could not sleep;” “that he 

not be recognized as such by others, have | had such a nice bed;” ‘that he had not slept 

some doubt of their own identity; and may|in a bed before for three months.” This 

they not have some reason to fear that they | shows the work being done. 

will not be recognized in that great day | volumes. These boys are rescued from haunts 

when Christ shall say to many, ‘‘ Depart, I | of vice, and are instructed in words of wis- 
D. D,.D. 


It speaks 


dom. At the various services they are strictly 
attentive, and appear to be much interested: 
| It is @ field that is unsupplied by any other 


| benevolent organization. 
The boys have a good library, whieh many 


. of them are fond of using. The Home ig a 
oe ae sed os noble object for the consideration of all. Its 
bath morning, one glance revealed an eager work is highly important, and it should be 
expectancy, as though they were waiting to ateene - supported. Had wo More a 
tell something. For atime the opening of | 0! “ity of @ similar kind, the ag Aly 
school, and then the recitation of the lesson, | °°°? love their cocupants, aad S motel réfor- 
effectually prevented. But while the cata- mation would be the result. 
logue was passing from one to another, that | . - 
each roe Peres, her library book, one not bedding, &c., would be enh? oer 
so employed said, “Miss L., we had sucha ledged. We hope that the little boys and 
queer teacher last Sunday. When we asked girls in our Sunday-schools, remessbering 
her anything, she told us we had better look | heir many blessings, will cheerfully do some- 
in the Bible Dictionary, and then we would thing for the poor rage that their 
be sure; and when she asked the questions, hearts might be cheered, in walking in vir- 
and we answered them, she never said any- | ‘UC ® Ways: 
thing fresh ; don’t you think that was strange ? 
you know she left everything just as we said 


They need aid and assistance. Clothes, 


These boys feel and appreciate kindness : 
can readily tell who are their real friends ; 
and kindness is never wasted upon them. 

I have thus given, Mr. Editor, a hasty 
and brief sketch of the newsboy’s home. 


mentality. 
Contributions may be sent to Mr. Charles 


street. 
New York, Fed., 1861. 





Farrn has an infiuence upon all other 


and vivacity into all other graceg. 





Merit is never 80 Conspicuous as when it 
springs from obscurity, just as the moon: 


Rev.ecrion is a flower of the mind, giving | never looks so lustrous as when it emerges- 





from a cloud. 
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NOTICE TO LIFE MEMBERS 
OF THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


The Sunday-School Times will be sent as heretofore 
( free of charge,) to such Life Members of the American 
Sunday-School Union, as shall before the first day of 
March next signify their wish to receive it. 

Notice of such wish should be addressed to 

ALEXANDER KIRKPATRICK, 
1122 Chesnut street, Phila. 

_M@pP Those who are already receiving the paper as 
Life Members, and who wish it continued, will please 
make their wishes known IMMEDIATELY, as the paper will 
be stopped to all Life Members from whom we do not hear. 





The Art of Hearing. 


UCH has been written, in both ancient 

and modern times, on the art of speak- 
ing, and no doubt public speaking is greatly 
improved thereby. It appears to us that 
another intellectual effort, very nearly related 
thereto, might also be improved by some at- 
tention being paid to it as an art. If speak- 
ing well is a matter of such importance, as 
it is now universally admitted to be, it cannot 
be of little importance to hear well. 

In the reciprocal action between speaking 
and hearing, the part of effort is usually as- 
signed entirely to the speaker. Hearers, 
generally, make no effort and exercise no 
method, but leave everything to chance and 
whim. Powerful eloquence, by arousing the 
feelings may subdue the will, and thereby 
-enchain attention during the time of delivery, 
but even in that case very few in the congre- 
gation fully master the complete argument. 
Perhaps they were all pleased. It was very 
‘ine. Pithy expressions will be quoted. But 
what was it all about? How did it handle 
the subject? What was the ecope? And 
how did it effect the proof? There are cases, 
in which these considerations will be fully 
attended to, such as in consultations where 
money is ai stake. But, as a general thing, 
by far the greater amount of public speaking 
vanishes in sir, from fault of the hearers. 
Like shot on a battle-field, the most of it hits 
nobody. A great waste of most costly effort 
on one side is due to utter want of effort on 
the other. 

The first element in the art of hearing is to 
take qne’s place in the audience, with a dis- 
tinctly formed purpose of giving attention. 
Much is lost by passively waiting to be roused 
up as the speaking proceeds. The early 
part of the discourse usually contains the 
key to the whole. An eloquent speaker 
generally states his proposition and the prin- 
cipal topics of his discourse in a few words, 
somewhere near the beginning, and then 
labors to unfold, illustrate and enforce them 
in the subsequent part. The hearer who 
neglects the former, and waits impatiently 
‘for the entertainment of the latter, loses the 
kernel of the whole matter, and even what 
he does retain, though cogent perhaps, in 
its proper connection, is nothing but beautiful 
words to him. 

If the speaker is not eloquent, it by no 
‘means follows that he is not instructive. 
Eloquence adds beauty to instruction. But 
instruction may be very useful without 
beauty. In this case, the work of the hearer 
may be shorn of some pleasures, but may be 
equally well, if not betterrewarded. A regu- 
lar attention, systematically given, will dis- 
cover beauties, where a careless and wander- 
ing mind can perceive none. 

Even a dull discourse can be greatly im- 
proved by a close, intelligent attention. The 
hearer is not so entirely dependent upon the 
speaker as he commonly ttinks. If he finds 
himself in a condition where he cannot do 
otherwise than remain in the audience, his 
most profitable effort will be that of severe 
attention to the matter in hand. He will 

‘thereby very likely improve upon the words 
-of the speaker. The hearer thinks much 
‘faster than the speaker can speak; and if he 
will only constrain his thinking into the same 
channel with his hearing, he will enrich all 
‘that he hears with additional arguments and 
illustrations of his own. A simple piece of 
music, if well performed on a powerful in- 
strument, is best in its simplicity; but, on 
one of feeble tones, a good performer will 
exercise his judgment, inserting many an un- 
written beauty, as expository of his fuller 
conception of the meaning of what is written. 
So the plainest and flattest speech may re- 
ceive beauty and variety and deeper meaning 
to the hearer, from the activity of his own 
mind. 

To listen profitably to a good sermon, lec- 
ture, or oration, is really an intellectual effort 
of no mean order. By good, we mean one 
that has the solid, symmetrical body, as well 
as the drapery and coloring of its kind. The 
work of hearing, if perfect, should achieve 
the mastery of the whole speech, together 
with a right apprehension of the force of its 
argument and general bearing; and the nearer 
it approaches to this, the better. 

Accordingly, if one would hear to right 
purpose, he must address his attention to the 
arrangement of the parts. Memory acts with 
ease, when following some clearly appre- 
hended order: and every good speech con- 
tains a frame work of perfect order. To de- 
tect that order and follow it throughout, is 
indispensable to hearing well. Some speakers 
will set it distinctly before you at the begin- 
ning. Others leave the audience to find it 
Out as the clue unrolls. But, if one takes 
hold of the thread at the beginning, and care- 
fully holds on to it all through, his memory 
will find little difficulty in retaining a distinct 
recollection of the way he has traveled; and, 
with that as a guide, he will also retain most 

-of what was to the point, on the different- 
Stages of the progress, 

The intelligent hearer will also address his 
mind to apprehend correctly the point to- 
wards which the orator addresses his argu- 
ment, and the feeling with which he regards 

it, No person can hear a genuine orator 
aright, without looking at him. Spoken dif- 
fers from written language by the presence of 
emphases, intonations, and adjuncts of place 
and Circumstance ; but over and above this, 
® true orator breathes a profounder meaning 
into all he utters, by the correspondent action 
of his whole body. By the light of his eye, 
the expression of his countenance, and the 
attitude and motion of his person, he so en- 
larges and intensifies the meaning of his 
Words, as to imprint it upon the mind of his 
attentive hearer with a power, which no 
merely written word, nor word, uttered by a 


person unseen, could ever possess. The word 
in itself consists chiefly of idea; emotions 
are best conveyed by intonations and gestures. 
In these latter you perceive the outbeaming 
of the man’s inner life—the very fountain of 
his words—and behold, as it were, the shadow 
of the laboring soul, through the windows of 
her material abode. Many a speaker, it is 
true, is so awkward, or artificial, in this re- 
spect, ag to injure rather than aid his mean- 
ing; but the genuine orator needs to be 
attentively seen as well as heard. 

Moreover, the steady eye of a hearer goes 
far to improve the intrinsic merits of the dis- 
course to which he listens. How often has 
the public speaker blessed those kind, ex- 
pectant countenances, of which he seldom 
finds more than a few in any assembly. They 
sustain him, assure him, and give him im-~- 
pulse, suggesting many a happy thought, 
which had not otherwise occurred. Without 
addressing himself particularly to them, he 
feels that their presence is’ to him a relay of 
strength and inspiration. If he labors, and 
his words, in some passage, move slow, he is 
sustained and aided onward, if his auditors 
refrain from signs of impatience, and calmly 
continue their attention unvaried. To see a 
respectable looking person fidgeting, fumbling 
his hat, yawning or pulling out his watch is 
enough to discourage or embarrass a speaker, 
even where most confident of his ground, and 
where his words are most completely at com- 
mand; whereas, even in a moment of waver- 
ing memory, or of hesitating choice, a kind, 
earnest, attentive countenance, looking as if 
imbued with entire confidence, will often sus- 
tain a speaker and carry him through tri- 
umphantly. 

To the value of a speech there goes not 
merely what it is, in itself, and how it is de- 
livered, and who delivered it, but also how it 
is taken. This last most important matter is 
entirely in the hands of the audience. If 
they listen with adverse prejudice, or with- 
out orderly attention, or give each other the 
impression that they have no purpose of 
giving attention, they will all fail to estimate 
and receive aright what is said, and will con- 
strain the effort to be a failure. When people 
set themselves down seriously to listen, they 
always add an important element to the value 
of the address. If it is true that there is 
some poor preaching, it is also true that 
much of it is due to poor hearing. 

To the multitude of treatises on the art of 
preaching, it would be well, if some com- 
petent hand should add one on the art of 
hearing. Together with the weekly criticisms, 
which church-goers volunteer upon the man- 
ner in which their ministers address them, it 
were not amiss, if they should mingle some 
serious reflections upon a part of the work 
more fully under their own control, and take 
heed how they hear. 

an 
The Horse Tamer. 
T is not to indite a notice, that we intro- 
duce the name of Mr. Rarey into these 
columns. But, having witnessed one of his 
performances, and listened to his explana- 
tions, we deem it a duty to bear testimony 
to the value of his system as an illustration 
of the educational art. Parents, teachers, 
and all who are charged with the duty of 
training the young, may learn important les- 
sons from Mr. Rarey. The principles on 
which the horse is rendered obedient and 
docile do not differ essentially from those to 
be employed in the government of children 
or men. 

Some of the accounts of Mr. Rarey’s system, 
however, which have been published, are 
liable to mislead, and to foster a mischievous 
error. His procedure is eminently kind and 
gentle. The horse becomes fully assured 
that no harm is intended towards him. This 
conviction is essential to success in securing 
a perfect and willing obedience, whether 
from brute or human. But the distinctness 
with which this feature of the treatment is 
brought out, has apparently led some to think 
that this ia the main, if not the only feature. 
Kindness alone, however, will not tame, and 
will not govern brutes or men. There must 
be power. There must be in the mind of the 
party to be governed, a full conviction that 
the power of the other party is superior to 
his own—that there is in the party claiming 
obedience, an ample reserve of power fully 
adequate to enforce the claim. The more 
complete is this conviction, the less occasion 
there will be forthe exercise of the power. The 
most headstrong horse, once convinced that 
he is helpless in this contest of strength, 
and convinced at the same time that his mas- 
ter is his friend, may be led by a straw. 

Mr. Rarey goes through various preliminary 
steps, the objectof which is to make the horse 
acquainted with him, and to prevent fright or 
panic. But obedience is not claimed, and is 
not given, until there has been a demonstra- 
tion of power—until the horse is convinced 
that the man is entirely too much for him. 
By a very simple adjustment of straps to the 
forefeet of the animal, he becomes perfectly 
helpless in the hands of his tamer. The 
struggle, indeed, is sometimes continued for a 
good while. The horse puts forth its prodi- 
gious strength to the utmost. He becomes 
almost wild at the perfect ease and quietude 
with which all his efforts are baffled, until at 
length, fully satisfied that further struggles 
are useless, he makes a complete surrender, 
and lies down as peaceful and submissive as 
an infant. 

This point is of some importance. We do 
not underrate the value of kindness and love 
in any system of government, whether in the 
household, the school, the stable, the mena- 
gerie, or in civil society. But love is not the 
basis of government. Obedience is yielded to 
authority, and authority is based on right 
and power. The child who complies with his 
father’s wishes, only because a different 
course would make his father grieve, or give 
his mother a headache, or because his parents 
have reasoned with him and shown him that 
compliance is for his good, or who has been 
wheedled into compliance by petty bribes 
and promises, has not learned that doctrine 
of obedience which lies at the foundation of 
all government, human and divine. God has 
given to the parent the right to the obedience 
of his children, and the power to enforce it. 
That parent has failed in his duty who has 
not trained his child, not only to love him, 
but to obey him, in the strict sense of the 
word, that is to yield his will to the will of a 
superior, from a sense of appointed subordi- 
nation and rightful authority. This sense of 
subordination and of obedience to appointed 
and rightful authority, is of the very essence 





of civil government, and the place where it is 


to be first and chiefly learned is in the house- 
hold. To teach this is a main end of the 
parental relation. The parent who fails to 
teach it, fails to give his child the first ele- 
ment of good citizenship, and leaves him 
often to be in after years the victim of his 
own uncontrolled passions and tempers. The 
want of a proper exercise of parental authority 
ig, in this age of the world, the most prolific 
| source of those frightful disorders that per- 
vade society, and that threaten to upturn 
the very foundations of all civil government. 
The feeling of reverence, the sense of respect 
for authority, the consciousness of being in a 
state of subordination, the feeling of obliga- 
tion to do a thing simply because it is com- 
manded by some one having a right to obe- 
| dience—all these old fashioned notions seem- 
ed to be dying out of the minds of men. The 
popular cry is, don’t make your children fear 


you. Govern them by love. Conquer them 
by kindness. Treat them as Mr. Rarey does 
his horses. 


We protest against the notion. It is a mis- 
take of Mr. Rarey’s system, and it is not the 
true basis for government, whether of brutes 
er men. The doctrine may seem .harsh in 
these duinty times. But, in our opinion, a 
certain degree of wholesome fear in the mind 
of a child towards; its parent, is essential, and 
is perfectly compatible with the very highest 
love. We have never known more confiding, 
affectionate and loving children, than those 
who not only regarded their parents as kind 
benefactors and sympathizing friends, but 
who looked up to them with a certain degree 
of reverence. The fear spoken of in the Bible, 
as being cast out by perfect love, is quite a 
different emotion. It is rather a slavish fear, 
a feeling of dread and terror. It sees in its 
object not only power but hostility. It 
awakens not only dread but hate. The 
child’s fear, on the contrary, sees power 
united with kindness. It obeys the one, it 
loves the other. It is the exact attitude of 
mind to which Mr. Rarey brings the horse that 
is subjected to his management. 

— 


Four Quaternions of Soldiers. 


O book so richly rewards study as the 

Bible. The closer and more minute 
one’s inquiries, the more striking often are 
the results. 

The phrase quoted above may be cited as 
an instance. As a “quaternion” is a com- 
pany of four, the casual reader would be 
apt to suppose that “four quaternions” is a 
mere periphrasis for sixteen, just as we say 
threescore and ten for seventy. But a more 
careful reading of the narrative shows that 
the expression is not a mere periphrasis, but 
is used advisedly. Let us look at the story a 
little more narrowly. 

Herod on a certain occasion had seized Peter 
and resolved to have him executed on the 
following day. To prevent the possibility of 
escape or rescue, he ordered the prisoner to 
be guarded in the strictest manner practiced 
in the Roman military imprisonment. This 
method was to chain the arm of the prisoner 
to the arm of a soldier. In case of escape, 
the laws of the service required the soldier to 
be put to death. This penalty effectually pre- 
ventedcollusion. Every otherchance of escape 
seemed equally to becut off. Even should the 
soldier fall asleep, any attempt of the prisoner 
to get away would awaken him. In the case™ 
of Peter, to make assurance doubly sure, we 
are told that he was chained to two soldiers, 
one to each arm. In addition to this, he was 
locked up in a cell, and the two soldiers with 
him. More even than this, it would seem 
that, at the same time, two other soldiers 
kept watch outside of the cell. 

Here then we see why there was a quater- 
nion. He was at the same time in the custody 
of four soldiers, two inside the cell, chained 
one to his right arm and one to his left, and 
two outside of the cell keeping watch against’ 
any attempt at rescue. ‘Peter was sleeping 
between two soldiers, bound with two chains, 
and [also] the [two] keepers before the door 
kept the prison,” that is, kept watch. 

But why four quaternions? 

The Romans divided the night into four 
watches, the first from six to nine, the second 
from nine to twelve, the third from twelve to 
three, and the fourth from three to six, or 
until the morning. This explains why there 
were four squads of soldiers assigned to this 
duty. Each quaternion was on duty during 
one watch, or space of three hours, and was 
then relieved by another. 

This gives us also a pretty near approxi- 
mation as to the time when the damsel Rhoda 
let Peter into the house where the disciples 
were assembled praying for him. A casual 
reading would lead to the supposition that 
this occurred some time in the early part of 
the night, say eight or nine o’clock in the 
evening. 

Let us see. ‘ Now as soon as it was day, 
there was no small stir among the soldiers, 
what was become of Peter.” These soldiers 
had good reason to be uneasy. They knew 
well the rigor of the Roman discipline. In 
fact, they were all that very morning or- 
dered to execution for allowing Peter to 
escape. Does this throw any light upon the 
time when he escaped? In which watch of 
the night was it? Not in the first, not in the 
second, not in the third, for in either of these 
the discovery would have been made when 
the watch was changed and the fresh relay 
of soldiers came to take charge. It was then 
in the fourth watch, between three and six 
o’clock in the morning, that Peter’s rescue 
occurred. It was these last four who were 
thus miraculously overpowered with sleep, 
and who woke only at daylight to find their 
prisoner gone. 

That prayer-meeting, then, must have lasted 
nearly all night, for they were still in session 
when Peter reached the house. 

—— 


The Death of Dr. Murray. 

HRISTIANS of almost every name will 

grieve at the announcement of the death 
of the Rey. Nicholas Murray, D. D., pastor of 
the First Presbyterian church, at Elizabeth, 
N.J. He died on the 4th of February, in the 
fifty-ninth year of his age. His disease was 
neuralgia of the heart, and he was ill but 
three days. He was walking his chamber 
twenty minutes before his breath ceased. We 
gather the following particulars from the 
Presbyterian : 

Dr. Murray was a native of the North of 
Ireland, and was born in 1802. His parents 
were Roman Catholics, and he was brought 
up himself in that religion. He came to this 
country in 1818, and was employed in the pub- 
lishing establishment of Harper & Brothers, 





New York. Having embraced Protestantism, 
he soon after entered upon studies prepara- 
tory to the ministry. He pursued his colle- 
giate course at Williams College, where he 
graduated in 1826. He studied theology at 
Princeton, and was first settled as pastor at 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., in 1829. He was called in 
1834 to the pastorate of the First Presbyterian 
church in Elizabethtown, N. J., a relation 
| which terminated only with kis death. In 
| 1842 he received the degree of D. D. from 
Williams College. In 1849 he was elected 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian church. 

Dr. Murray was widely known by the 
series of letters on the Roman Catholic 
question, over the signature of “ Kirwan.” 
These were addressed to Archbishop Hughes, 
and having been translated into several 
languages, have had an extensive circulation. 
In 1851, Dr. Murray visited Ireland, and on 
| bis return drought out a volume entitled 
“ Romanism at Home.” In 1860, he visited 
Great Britain a3 a representative of American 
Preabyterianism, at the Ter-centenary of the 
Presbyterian church in Scotland. 
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The Western Children’s Education So- 

ciety and their Missionary Labor. 
fYVHIS society has before been noticed in the 

Sunday-School Times. So no explanation 
of it need be made, further than to gay that 
it is composed of about a score of young 
persons, whose object is to promote the re- 
ligious education of western children. To do 
this, it supports entirely, a missionary, who 
labors in connection with the American Sun- 
day-School Union, in southern Indiana. 

To show what may be accomplished by the 
active co-operation of a very few, we subjoin 
a letter written to the society by its mis- 
sionary: 

“My Dear Young Friends—This is my 
twelfth letter to you since we have been co- 
workers for the religious education of the 
children of the West. One year ago to-day, 
I entered upon my labors as your missionary. 
In looking over the year’s labor, I believe the 
finger of* God is visible in it all. 

I was this morning reviewing many of the 
scenes and incidents which have taken place, 
and how much that seemed discouraging at 
first, has been over-ruled for good, I exclaimed, 
“The Lord God omnipotent reigneth.”’ I verily 
believe that eternity alone will reveal the 
great harvest resulting from the seed we have 
sown during the past year. 

I find on examination that I have organized 
56 new Sunday-Schools, containing 384 
teachers, and 2,747 scholars. Besides the 
above new schools, I have visited and aided 
97 Sunday-schools, containing 557 teachers, 
and 4,561 scholars. In accomplishing this 
work I have traveled 3,865 miles; visited 
648 families; delivered 214 addresses; dis- 
tributed 1,140 copies of the Bible and Testa- 
ment; besides a great number of the publi- 
cations of the American Sunday-School 
Union. If I had given my undivided 
attention to the work of organizing new 
schools, I might have swelled the num- 
ber perhaps to 100, possibly more. But my 
experience in country Sunday-schools for 
eight years, confirms the language of the 
American Sunday-School Union in their 
book of instructions to their missionaries 
which reads thus : ‘It is possible to organize 
too many schools.’ 

“Country schools, where perhaps the oldest 
people in the neighborhood know nothing of 
how to manage them, need “nursing,” in the 
way of visiting often, and instruction, “line 
upon line, and precept upon precept,” should 
be the motto until they are fairly established, 
rooted and grounded. This has been my de- 
sign; hence I have visited some of my weak 
schools three times, and I am now fully satis- 
fied that more than three months thus spent, 
aiding schools through their first winter, has 
been much more profitably employed than in 
getting up a great number of schools and 
leaving them to dwindle and die for lack of 
spiritual food. 

I said I had traveled 3,865 miles. This 
has been accomplished in a variety of 
ways, sometimes by railroad, sometimes 
on horseback, at other times in a buggy; 
again in a stage-coach, and often on foot; in 
which cases I have been often overtaken by 
what we call a road-wagon, and when asked 
by the driver to ride with him, have gladly 
accepted the offer. Whatever way I travel, I 
am always accompanied with a large carpet- 
sack or basket of books, sometimes both, 
with plenty of papers and little tracts to 
distribute among the children I meet. I have 
ate and drank, and lodged with a great variety 
of families, from the rich farmer in the midst 
of his abundance, to the round pole cabin, 
with its leaky clap-board roof, from the 
best regulated religious families, to the in- 
fidel, also the middle classes and the poorest. 
In one case I visited a family where the 
mother and wife but afew days before, had 
kicked her aged father out of her yard, be- 
cause he wanted a few apples from her 
orchard. Nor has the character of my diet 
been less limited, from roast turkey and the 
most delicate wrought pastry, down to a 
species of “corn Johny cake,” that required 
better teeth than your missionary possesses to 
crack the outside crust. Nor have I always 
fared alike in my lodgings. On the con. 
trary, I have been privileged to sleep on 
the best article of spring mattress, in a room 
too where the windows were curtained with 
the richest damask. But how sudden the 
transition. Perhaps the following night I 
would be lighted to bed by the brilliancy of 
a fire on one end of a cotton rag, the other 
end in a broken saucer of grease; for bed- 
stead, hickory poles—not bare poles—but 
some straw in a tick, laidonthem. You ask, 
did I sleep? Yes, and that soundly too, and 
arose refreshed in the morning, to praise God 
for rest and sleep. 

Through all these changing scenes I have 
not kept my bed one whole day during the 
past year on account of sickness; and I praise 
God also that I have enjoyed many blessed 
seasons of refreshing from his presence whilst 
gathering into the Sabbath-school fold the 
destitute children of southern Indiana. 

Iam yours, in Christ, 
JosePpH CADWALLADER, 
Missionary of the American S. 8. Union. 





Ws have received for Chloe Lankton, $3, 
from Mrs. S., Cumberland, Md.; $1 from S. 
L. P., Richmond, Va. 

Ture man who will live above his present 
circumstances, isin great danger of living in 
@ little time much beneath them. 








As the tradesman experiences a secret de- 
light in producing the article called for by his 
customer, so does the Christian find a sacred 
delight in producing the treasures of God’s 
Word for the present circumstances of inquir- 
ing saint or sinner. 





The Week of Prayer in London. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


[This letter was in hand for our last week’s issue, but 
the great press of matter obliged us to lay it over to the 
present week. The subject is one that is of interest at 
all times.—Ed. | 


Lonpon, January 14, 1861. 
HE week which has just closed will, un- 
doubtedly, long be memorable in the 
church of Christ. It was a season conse- 
crated to prayer by God’s people throughout 
the world, as no season ever has been since 
the world was made. Wherever on the face 
of the whole earth there are true disciples of 
Christ, thence the incense of supplication 
ascended to the throne of grace. It is a 
thrilling and solemn thought that during the 
whole week, the earth was actually encircled 
with prayer. 

There is something awfully grand, as well 
as beautiful, in contemplating the progress of 
an eclipse of the sun. The shadow impinges 
first on some far distant spot on the Pacific 
ocean, and moves onward over islands, seas, 
continents and cities, until it reaches its dis- 
tant limit in the far off eastern hemisphere. 
Last week, as the dawn broke in the far east, 
a little band of godly men and women were 
on their knees earnestly entreating the God of 
all grace to pour out his Holy Spirit, and con- 
vert this lost world. As the light reached 
a nearer territory, that little band became a 
thousand; and as the heaven brightened with 
the opening day, that thousand became an 
innumerable multitude, whose voices as they 
united in earnest cries to God, ‘‘ Lord revive 
us,” and “give to thy Son the heathen for 
his inheritance, and the uttermost parts of 
the earth for his possession,” might be likened 
to the sound of many waters, and as the voice 
of prayer languished in the extreme west 
with the advance of night, the little company 
away in eastern lands recommenced the hal- 
lowed work. 

In London, I do not suppose there ever was 
such a week, and so far as I am able to learn, 
the same is true of all England. Scores and 
hundreds of prayer-meetings were held in the 
great metropolis, not only daily, but almost 
every hour in the day, and until late at night. 
Very many of, them were union-meetinggs, in 
which ministers and Christians of all de- 
nominations cordially united to a very great 
extent. The evangelical ministers of the 
church of England entered into the spirit of 
the occasion, and like dissenters, not only co- 
operated in sustaining union meetings, but 
conducted meetings in their own churches, or 
vestries, or school-rooms, that were largely 
attended. 

To a very considerable extent, tae first 
Sabbath of the year, and of this week of 
prayer, was improved to prepare the people 
for the exercises of the week. A very large 
body of the clergy of all denominations, by 
previous arrangement, agreed to preach on 
that Sabbath evening, especially to the young, 
or to young men, and chose the subject of 
prayer. If we could gather up all the texts 
taken on this evening, they would probably 
be exhaustive of the passages touching the ex- 
ercise of prayer under its different aspects 
and bearings. One preacher took the re- 
corded example of a successful prayer in Acts 
4: 23-31. What most of all, he said, im- 
pressed Annas, Caiaphas, John, Alexander, 
and the other grey beards of the Jewish 
council, was the boldness of Peter and John. 
Yet what did these men do when they were 
let go to their own company after being 
sternly threatened? They lifted up their 
voice with one accord, and one of the few 
full and entire prayers recorded in the 
sacred volume, closed with the petition 
that “with all boldness they might speak 
God’s word.” The prayer was answered on 
the spot, and we read in instant connection 
“ they spake the word of God with boldness.” 
We do not read here who led in this prayer, 
most likely it was Peter. It is not likely 
they all spoke together and repeated the 
exact words of the prayer as recorded, and 
yet it is said they all prayed—“ they lifted up 
their voices with one accord,” The imme- 
diate consequence of all praying thus was, 
they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and all spake the word of God with boldness. 

The first lesson which the preacher drew 
from this memorable incident was this; that 
first of all, in successful prayer, there must 
be a definite sense of need. Hence, in pro- 
portion to the pinch of necessity, will be the 
earnestness of the tone, and the direct sim- 
plicity of the language. Never is one man 
found pleading with another, for something 
which he really needs, in terms which admit 
of the least doubt or uncertainty. 

These and kindred services introduced the 
week of prayer. The Evangelical Alliance 
took the lead in arranging union meetings, 
and among these none were more active than 
the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Kinnaird. As it was 
impossible for all to unite in any one place, 
arrangements were made in numerous dis- 
tricts in London for meetings on neutral 
ground, or in public halls. In some cases, 
these were held two or three times during 
the week, in others daily, and in still others 
twice each day. I spent the whole week in 
attending these meetings, morning, noon, and 
night, and took part in several, and no one 
could be present and witness the crowds and 
hear the addresses and prayers without feel- 
ing that God, in very deed, was already co- 
vering the people. Where I was present, the 
audiences varied from 500 to 2,500, in all 
cases the size of the audience being regulated 
entirely by the size of the hall, multitudes 
being often obliged to leave for want of room. 
To me, it was astonishing to see such crowds, 
at 9 o’clock in the morning, in a hall where 
there was not a particle of fire, and the ther- 
mometer but 4 little above zero. Ladies, es- 
pecially, in America, would never spend two 
hours in suck arctic halls to attend a prayer- 
meeting. But they are accustomed to this in 
England. They don’t seem to know any- 
thing about having a comfortable churck in 
cold weather. They accustom themselves 
much more to cold than we do, and therefore 
stand it better. 

The meetings were characterized by a deep 
solemnity of feeling to an unusual degree; 
a holy unction pervaded the prayers and the 
addresses. Some of them were as interesting 


as anything I have ever heard. As a rule, 
the prayers were too long, ten, fifteen, and 





even twenty minutes, and many of the prayers 
I heard were more properly exhortations or 
addresses, either to God or the hearer, rather 
than prayers. If they had been stripped of 
everything except petition, they would have 
been quite short enough. Since I first be- 
came acquainted with English Christians, 
however, I can see a great change for the 
better in the style of their prayers. Some of 
the meetings, and some of those who took 
part, were models. There has been no ex- 
citement, no impassioned appeals, but a suc- 
cession of calm, importunate, and expectant 
prayers, which seemed greatly to strengthen 
and refresh those who attended. 

The week was signalized by two great 
meetings in London of the evangelical clergy 
of the metropolis, and a large number of the 
provincial towns. On Monday, one of these 
meetings was held in St. Giles, composed 
mainly of clergy of London, the object being 
to confer on the aspect of the times, and the 
best methods of resisting the various forms of 
error, which are rife in the church of England, 
and which, I grieve to say, are most mani- 
festly increasing. This body of men has con- 
tinued to meet once a month with the view 
of securing more efficient and united action. 
This is at least a symptom of life, and shows 
that the evangelical party are not disposed to 
die without a struggle. 

On Thursday, the annual clerical confer- 
ence was held in Islington, and was attended 
by more than 200 of the leading clergymen 
of the home counties. The great subject of 
deliberation and discussion was, ‘‘ Parochial 
ministrations and the spirit in which to con- 
duct them.” Several parties read papers, 
having been previously appointed to the 
duty. Some of these were very able and truly 
evangelical, as I can testify from the very full 
reports which I have seen. One, ‘The ne- 
cessity of prayer and study to increased suc- 
cess,” was admirable. The Bishop of Durham 
and the Bishops of Victoria and Mauritius 
were present at this meeting, and took a deep 
and active interest in all its proceedings. But 
after all, work is the issue of prayer, and [ 
see a manifest and fixed purpose on the part 
of God’s people to labor as well as to pray, 
and we may look for a great increase of active 
religious effort, as the necessary result of the 
harmonious prayer of last week. 

“Pray without ceasing” and “Be not weary 
in well doing” are twin stems from the same 
root, and I do say that, dar as the heavens 
are on your side, and fearful as are the pros- 
pects between Austria and Sardinia respec:- 
ing Venetia, I do look for more glorious spi- 
ritual results this year than we have ever 
seen. Godin his mercy hasten it. M.L. 





A LETTER FROM GENEVA. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
GENEVA, Switzerland, Jan. 14, 1861. 
T the end of my last letter I was in tae 
midst of Geneva and its institutions. 
Permit me to retrace my steps and go back 
to Paris, and even a little farther. 

If there is any one thing in particular which 
attracts the attention of a traveler landing for 
the first time in an European country, conti- 
nental Europe, I mean, it is the perfect regu- 
larity which reigns. Everything proceeds 
in order, with system. There is no hurry, no 
bustle, no grand crowd rushing hither and 
thitherg no one knowing where to go. To 
make the case more striking, permit me to 
relate some of my own experience, not that it 
wasin any way peculiar, but, on the contrary, 
because it was so ordinary. 

On landing at Dieppe, the entrance to the 
town was roped in, and all the passengers 
were compelled to pass in one direction, and 
in no other. The passports were examined 
one by one, without any confusion. On ar- 
riving at Paris, which was at midnight, our 
baggage, booked through from London, was 
examined in a room especially set apart for 
the purpose. The porters then took the 
trunks one by one, as they were examined by 
the inspectors, and placed them upon the 
cabs, which were all drawn up in regular 
order. Everything moved on systematically. 
Again, in quitting Paris, by the Paris, Lyons, 
and Marseilles railway, although the train 
was a large one, there was not the least con- 
fusion. A policeman was stationed outside ef 
each ticket office, and whenever, as in my 
own case, any difficulty seemed likely to arise 
about the ticket, he took the money, paid for 
the ‘ticket, and counted the change. Each 
class of passengers has its own place assigned 
in the station, marked out by light iron rail- 
ings. One cannot go anywhere in the sta- 
tion without being compelled to show his 
ticket. Ifhe is going in the right direction, 
he is allowed to pass; if he is wrong, he is 
immediately set right. It is hardly too much 
to say that a person need know scarcely any- 
thing of French beyond the merest commozn- 
place words and phrases, to travel with secu- 
rity, and even comfort, all the way from 
London toGeneva. Such is the case all over 
France and Germany. 

I have gone somewhat out of my way to say 
all this, because of the opinion current at 
home, that America and American manage- 
ment are perfect. In many, many things we 
are far behind Europe. Compare the order 
and regularity which I have essayed to de- 
scribe, with the din of an American depot. 
Imagine a Frenchman or German landed, for 
example, at 1 o’clock in the afternoon, at the 
Courtland street ferry, New York. A hundred 
backmen seize him at once. He knows not 
where to look for his baggage. There is no 
one to tell him what to do. There is on every 
side the terrific clamor of rapacious and un- 
restrained backmen. All this, too, in a city 
which prides itself on being the great metro- 
polis of the new world. Let me repeat i. 
We are as far behind the great powers of Eu- 
rope in our public management, a3 we are 
ahead of them in private enterprise. 

3ut I will pass toa more interesting theme, 
to wit, Geneva itself, its surroundings, and 
its good people. Geneva is preeminently the 
city of boarding schools. Theirname here is 
legion. Every week or two I hear of the 
name of some schoo! not vefore mentioned. 
The large majority of these schools are very 
good, as may be inferred from the liberal pa- 
tronage which they receive from all quarters. 
In one of them almost every language of mo- 
dern Europe isspoken. French, English, and 
German are the principal. But besides these 
one can hear there Russian, Italian, Moldavian, 
Hungarian, modern Greek, &c. Geneva is in 
fact the most central city, intellectually speak- 
ing, in Europe. It is the neutral ground of 
the continent. To Geneva come German and 
























































Hungarian refugees, Russian families, Eng- 
lish and American travelers, forming a 
strange babel of tongues. In a large city, as 
Paris or London, this influx of strangers is 
not noticed. Butin a small one like Geneva, 
which has, according to the census just taken, 
41,700 inhabitants, it gives a more metropoli- 
tan air to the city than even that of Paris or 
London. The babel of tongues is perceived 
and felt more here than elsewhere. It is on 
this account a good place to acquire a tole- 
rable proficiency in several languages, for one 
who has not the means or the leisure to visit 
the different countries themselves. 

Moreover, Geneva is a very free city. Po- 
litical discussion is allowed here as in Eng- 
land and in America. The newspapers are in- 
dependent in their tone and ably conducted. 
In fact, the letter from Paris, which appears 
every morning in the Journal de Genéve, is 
one of the best newspaper correspondences in 
Europe. The writer, whose name is kept se- 
cret, writes xnowingly. Heis evidently a per- 
gon moving in the highest political circles at 
Paris, for he writes with a confidence and an 
accuracy remarkable, to say the least. His 
political predictions, unlike some of “ our own 
correspondents” nearer home, are almost in- 
variably true. One who reads nothing but 
his letters will have a good idea of all the 
great events in Europe. The principal read- 
ing-room here is a very comfortable apart- 
ment, or, rather, suite of apartments, amply 
provided with newspapers and reviews in 
French, English, andGerman. A free entry 
ig granted to strangers who come recom- 
mended 

Perbaps, reader, you may demand, why 
have you written so much about the popula- 
tion, the society, the habits of Geneva, and 
said nothing as yet about its religious inte- 
rests? All that has been said hitherto has 
been by way of preface, to give some ade- 
quate idea of the causes which give Geneva 
such an importance in the world at large. 
How else will we explain the fact that a small 
city of 40,000, lying out of the general line of 
travel, with nothing special in itsgituation to 
render it important, can exercise the influence 
that it does? Geneva is an influential place, 
because it is a free, Protestant city, in the 
midst ct powerful empires. Its freedom at- 
tracts to it all who love liberty, and they in 
their turn, acting and reacting upon each 
other, have thereby numerous means of 
acting upon the world around. Geneva isa 
very energetic, libera)-minded little city, 
which plays no mean part in the grand Euro- 
pean Grama. Above all, it is perfectly free in 
areligious pointof view. The utmost liberty 
of discussion on all topics prevails. One can 
readily see, then, that a city thus situated, 
with an intelligent, free-minded, and in ge- 
neral, well informed population, can exercise, 
in many respects, a great influence upon the 
surrounding nations, where everything looking 
towards free discussion is crushed immedi- 
ately. Without its freedom, and without the 
cosmopolitan charaeter which that freedom 
has given it, Geneva would probably cease to 
be the Geneva that it is. 

Geneva is, for an American, one of the most 
pleasant citiesonthe continent. The leading 
men of the city, almost without exception, 
speak English and German fluently. Let one 
come prepared with good letters of introduc- 
tion, and he will besure of a hearty reception 
and wil! feel himself at home ina week. The 
greatest interest is felt here in all that con- 
cerns the temporal and spiritual welfare of 
America. The accuracy and the fulness of 
the information possessed by the leading Ge- 
nevese upon the political and the religious 
condition of our country, have been to me 
most sgreeably surprising. All the leading 
topics of the day are received and discussed 
here with equal ability and moderation. 
During the week set apart for general union 
prayer-meetiogs throughout the world, Ame- 
rica was, | assure you, not forgotten at the 
meetings held here. But, at the last one of 
them all, held at the chapel connected with 
the Oratoire, (the independent church of Ge- 
neva,) Count Gasparin, who has traveled 
much in our country, and takes a great inte- 
rest in it, rose and said that there had not 
been enough prayer for America, and that he 
would urge upon the meeting to remember 
America in her present troubles, and pray to 
God that he would grant her a prosperous 
issue out of them. So, you see, there is no 
lack of sympathy between the little Swiss re- 
public and the great one across the water. 
But enough for this time. In my next I will 
say something more special and more per- 
sonal about the great men of Geneva. 

J. M. ff. 





Philadeiphia Noon Prayer-Meeting. 
[Reported for the Sunday-School Times.] 


HERE is xno class of petitions presented at 

the meeting that calls out deeper sympathy 
or more earnest supplications, than that on be- 
half of the wanderer. So many such, described 
as “being far from home and far from God,” are 
brought to notice, that the tenderest pity is ex- 
cited for them in the Christian heart. S me- 
times the cases are particularized. Often a brief 
history of touching though painful interest, is 
given; and common cause is made with distracted 
fathers, broken-hearted mothers, and sorrowing 
sisters, at the throne of grace. During the last 
week a case of peculiar interest was presented. 
It became the occasion of both warning and en- 
couragement, and of forcible appeal to impenitent 
young men. (ne of our noble band of ministers, 
improved the opportunity to make eloquent use 
of the beautiful story of the prodigal son. In 
graphic language he pictured the extremity of 
the misguided young man. As he comes to him- 
self his soliloquy, no doubt, was, like that of 
thousands sitce his day: “Well, here Tam. Every- 
thing’s gone. My money’s gone. My character 
is ruined. I aman outcast. I have none to care 
forme. Iam starving. But there, in my father’s 
house, is cnough and to spare. It’s hard, but I 
must do it. I’H arise, and goto my father, and 
perhaps he'll receive me and own me once again 
as his.” Poor fellow, I have seen him, often, con- 
tinued the epeaker. A thousand times I have 
pitied him in my inmost soul, as I have looked 
upon his sun-burnt face, and his tattered gar- 
ments, and above all at his ragged character. 
Perhaps he was not such a wretch after all. No, 
we will not brand him with infamy. There may 
be a noble soul in his bosom. Doubtless he 
has a noble heart. He may be as fine a fellow as 
God ever made. But he has been miéled, per- 
haps. Impostors and deceivers have taken ad- 
vantage of his early artlessness, and have ruined 
him. But it is not yet too late. Listen to his 
Soliloquy: “I'll go home. I'll teli father all 
about it.” He does not say, “after I have taken 
another drink ; or spent another nightin debauch, 
or sunk myself a little lower in sin.” No, no, 
but, “I'll go home, now.” Dear impenitent young 
man, wherever you are, this must be your 


If you ever expect to get home, 
start now. You have a Father in heaven wait- 
ing for your return. You have an Elder Brother, 
even Jesus Christ, who presents his atoning blood 
for you. We have all been prodigals, the best 
and holiest of us, but we have gone home, and 
God, our Father, has received us, and welcomed 
us. He will receive and welcome you. Young 
man go home, go home just now. Your father 
will be glad. Your mother will be glad. Saints 
and angels will be glad. God will be glorified. 
You will be rescued from perdition and secure 
an eternal inheritance that you cannot squander in 
profligacy. 

As further encouragement in view of the above 
exhortation, the breadth and fullness of the gos- 
pel invitation, was urged by another speaker. 
Jesus is able to save “to the uttermost” all who 
come to God by him. There is not a stronger 
or more comprehensive word in the language, 
to express the ability and willingness of Christ 
to save. Jesus Christ is an uttermost Saviour. 
Wherever man is lost and ruined, God’s minis- 
ters are authorized to extend to them the pre- 
cious invitation, and to say “you may be saved 
if you accept this glorious gospel.” Beginning 
if you will, at the very threshold of the king- 
dom, and with the sinner who is as we say, 
“pot far from the kingdom of God;” and ex- 
tending down to the deepest depths of moral 
corruption and defilement, to the last link of the 
chain of moral turpitude, yea, to the very brink 
of hell—yet from extreme to extreme, regardless 
of number, character, condition, the invitation is 
extended, and the full provisions of the gospel 
of the grace of God may be accepted and enjoyed. 


| decision. 





A solemn request, coming from a sister, led to 
earnest remark. It was for her brother, a young 
man, who had left his first love. Once he pro- 
fessed to be a follower of Jesus. He had even 
entered upon his studies for the ministry of Jesus. 
But, as he confessed, he had not the root of the 
matter in him, and when temptation came, he 
yielded to sin, and disgraced both himself and 
his profession. One of the brethren, in view of 
the sad case, urged all such to come to Jesus. 
Profession must be given to the wind. It must 
be dropped like a defiled garment. Christ must 
be sought. Self must be sacrificed. The joy of 
forgiveness may be yours now, continued the 
speaker. That happiness is still offered to you; 
it is centered in Jesus. 0, why will you go 
mourning all the day long when the Son of God 
stands in the attitude of loving entreaty, saying, 
“Son, give me thy heart, now.”” About a year 
ago, the speaker saw a woman let fall her infant. 
She picked it up. It seemed lifeless. It’s little 
face was livid, almest with the hue of death. It 
was carried to the nearest drug store by the 
almost distracted mother. In bitter agony she 
called for the doctor, to do something for her 
babe, which she hugged with frantic pressure to 
her bosom. “Give it to me,” said the doctor. 
But she pressed it the closer. ‘I must have the 
child,” was the only condition on which the 
physician could save the life of her little treasure. 
Just so, the sinner, professor, and non-professor, 
is doing with his heart. He loathes to give it up. 
He is pressing his head in agony, and crying; 0, 
my heart, my heart! The great Physician says: 
There is balm in Gilead. Still the sinner cries, 0, 
my heart! But the poor sinner will go down to 
hell, if he persists in keeping that heart, so sick 
and defiled. Give it to Jesus. Give it to Jesus 
now, was the solemn appeal that seemed in the 
earnest eloquence with which it was uttered, to 
affect all present. 

In no week of late has there been so much 
faithful, pointed presentation of the truth, as in 
the last. The appeals to the unconverted have 
been specially solemn. The character of the 
meetings has been eminently practical. [ustead 
of striking incidents, illustrating the workings 
of the truth on the heart, the duties of the Chris- 
tian life have been urged, and sinners, by direct 
appeal, have been constantly, faithfully pointed 
to Christ. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 9, 1861. 
Curnton Avenvr AND Four YEARS SystEMATIC 

VisiTATION—W ONDERFUL ResuLts—ReEv. Mr. 

Rosrnson’s Appress—New Missrion-ScHoois 

CuurcHes AND Pastors Movinc—Sassata- 

Scnoor Revivats. 

T was my privilege last evening to attend the 

fourth anniversary of the Clinton Avenue 
Congregational church in Brooklyn, in their work 
of systematic visitation. During all that time it 
was reported that not one month had passed with- 
out written reports of visits made with the results 
during the month. Many interesting reports were 
read by the secretary, Mr. Warner, of the doings 
the past month. I observed that in two districts 
33 persons, in one 18, and the other 15, were in- 
duced to sign the temperance pledge, 10 were 
induced to attend church, 19 families relieved 
temporarily, and six children led into the Sab- 
bath-school, with some cunversions. These are 
certainly large results from only two visitors, on 
as many small districts, in one month. 

In the annual report made by Mr. Parsons, the 
chairman of visitations, 25 conversions were re- 
ported. Seven prayer-meetings every week, a 
mothers’ weekly prayer-meeting, an industrial 
school, a karge adult Bible-class, a Sunday morn- 
ing prayer-meeting, 150 fed with a Thanksgiving 
dinner, and six hundred dellars judiciously dis- 
tributed in coal and the necessities of life among 
the poor, were a portion of the good things quiet- 
ly done by this church Home Missionary Evan- 
gelical society. I need not say the church, from 
the beloved pastor down, are all aglow with the 
joyful influence of a work “‘so merciful, so divine.” 

After these reports, an address was delivered 
by the Rev. Mr. Robinson, the pastor of the First 
Presbyterian church in Brooklyn. Suffice it to 
say, it was every way worthy of the occasion and 
of the warm-hearted young pastor. No one pre- 
sent will soon forget the address or the reports. 





Yesterday morning, on my way down to my 
office, I looked up three rooms for new mission- 
schools. During the past week two more of that 
kind of schools have been opened in our city, 
and eight other churches, of four different de- 
nominations, or the brethren of those churches, 
have called upon me for counsel and aid in their 
first efforts each one to establish a mission Sun- 
day-school. 

These facts are given as indications. Our pas- 
tors are feeling an unusual interest in the work 
of their people to move forward in this direction. 
In almost every church there are found a certain 
number of valuable brethren and sisters, who 
find both their wants and feelings met in this 
mission-school movement; just as there are 
others who prefer to labor in the church school. 
In fact the pastor can hardly meet the wauts of 
his church without both a church and mission 
Sunday-school in their connection, into which 
fields of labor they can lead these people as they 
may choose. It is very important in every church 
that a well adapted field of labor be provided 
for all. 

I am happy to add that we have cheering evi- 
dences of a continued increase of religious in- 
fluences. On last Sabbath evening, in one 
church, some 200 persons attended the meeting 
for religious inquiry, the most of which were 
from the Sabbath-school. 

In such times, the position of the Sabbath- 
school teacher becomes one of great magnitude. 
The issues of life or death may hang suspended 





on his faithfulness. Close adherence to the Bible, 





to prayer and to unwavering faith and confidence 
in God,is the only safe rule. In such seasons, the 
Sunday-school teacher may well ask himself at 
the close of each lesson, “ Does my scholar leave me 
to-day, with the full conviction, that I am directly 


| seeking his conversion to God, at this time and 


under my instruction ?” Crepo. 





HARTFORD, Feb. 9, 1361. 
Ministers SEEKING A PLACE FoRTHE CHILDREN 

—From tar Saspata-ScHoon To THE Caurca 

—Piste Stvuvy wita tHe PastorR—MorcGAan 

Street Praver Meetinc—Sanpatn-Scnoou 

IN THE Woops—WESTERN Lire—Tae AmeErt- 

can Sunpay-Scnoor Unron. 

HE Sabbath-schools at North Manchester in 
this county are receiving special attention 
just now. At the Methodist Episcopal church, 
the Rey. J. D. King, lately of New London, is 
pastor. Ileis one of the largest hearted, most 
intelligent and efficient Sabbath-school men of 
our State. He believes in work for children, and 
he ceases not to urge that time enough, and the 
best time, be given by the church to those of its 
charge who are most likely to be influenced by its 
teaching. To the Congregational church, the 
Rey. W. E. Bassett is at present ministering. He 
also is a Sabbath-school pastor, and is doing 
what he may to increase the interest of his church 
in its nursery. A week last Sabbath he preached 
yn the hopefulness of endeavors in behalf of the 
young, especially through the Sabbath-school. On 
the Wednesday evening following, he had a plea- 
sant social interview with the teachers at his resi- 
dence. Last Sabbath his people were addressed, 
in the forenoon, by Mr. Trumbull, the State mis- 
sionary. As aresult of these several movements, 
there was, at noon, a larger attendance at his 
Sabbath-school than ever before, although it is 
now mid-winter and the weather was last Sabbath 
quite severe. In the evening Mr. Kingsbury, the 
ceunty secretary, with the state missionary, ad- 
dressed a well attended Union Sabbath-school 
meeting at the Methodist church, the Rev. 
Messrs. King and Bassett taking part in the ex- 
ercises. 

At the Methodist Episcopal church in New 
Canaan there has been for some time a delightful 
religious interest. Among the converts are, as 
might be expected, quite a number of children 
from the Sabbath-school. 

The pastor of the Congregational church at 
Darien, takes a large and interesting Bible-class 
at the parsonage, on Friday evening of each 


week. The exercises are very attractive, two 
rooms being usually well filled. sometimes 
crowded. 


A weekly meeting for prayer bas deen com- 
menced on Saturday evening, by the teachers of 
the Morgan street mission-school of this city. 
An encouraging spirit of inquiry exists among 
their pupils, especially in the older classes of 
young men. The public prayer-meeting held 
each Friday evening in connection with this 
school is perhaps attended more largely than any 
other prayer-meeting in the city on a week-day 
evening. Yet it is almost exclusively made up of 
those who have no religious influence brought to 
bear upon them but through the mission-school. 

A Sabbath-school superintendent from New 
Haven county, went to the West some time since 
for the purchase of cattle. On his way home 
with his drove, he stopped one Saturday night at 
a cabin in the wilderness, to rest until morning. 
Far from the privileges and influences of a New 
England Sabbath, he expected but a lonely time 
of it in that pioneer home, and was therefore 
agreeably surprised to hear, on the following 
morning, the daughter of his host say she was 
going out to the Sabbath-school. Without men- 
tioning just then his own love for, or connection 
with, the children’s cause he gladly accepted an 
invitation to accompany her. On through the 
wood they went, a mile or more, until they 
reached a log school house, where the Sabbath- 
school was held. 

Of course no large gathering was there, only a 
score or so of children from the scattered cabins 
of new settlers in the neighborhood. But it was 
the only religious service of the vicinity, and to 
those who attended, it was everything. His com- 
panion was teacher and superintendent. While 
she conducted the simple exercises of the school, 
our friend from Connecticut looked on with the 
deepest interest. It was his first visit to a back 
woods Sabbath-school. He had heard of two 
thousand such schools being organized in a single 
year by the missionaries of the American Sunday- 
Schoo! Union, and again and again he had lis- 
tened to the story of their work from laborers in 
the service of that noble society; but not until 
now had he realized the value and importance of 
a Sabbath-school, far from present sanctuaries, 
where ten, twenty, or thirty children, denied all 
other religious instruction, could hear for the first 
time the story of the cross. 

At the close c* the school, ke requested the pri- 
vilege of saying a few words to the children. 
Permission being readily granted, he told, to the 
surprise and gratification of the teacher, of his 
long years in Sabbath-school service, and of his 
large school here at the east. He expressed his 
warmest satisfaction with all he had there seen 
and heard, spoke pleasant words of counsel and 
encouragement, and concluded by tendering the 
donation of fifteen dollars for new books, of which 
he understood the school was in need. 

Oh, how delighted were those scholars! How 
grateful to their new found friend! How fully 
did they make him feel the blessednegs of giving 
anything in Christ’s name to children! The next 
morning, when he was preparing to renew his 
journey, although his start was early, the little 
ones were about him from far and near. They 
assisted to get up his cattle. They helped to 
harness his horse, and with willing hands, with 
happy faces and with hearty thanks, they cheered 
him on his way. But for “the words of the Lord 
Jesus,” that “it is more blessed to give than to 
receive,” it might be difficult to say who found 
most satisfaetion in the good man’s visit to that 
western settlement. Perhaps it is needless to add 
that his new experience and observation attached 
him more firmly than ever to the Sabbath-school 
missionary work in the country. 

It is easy for those who were blessed with 
Christian parents, or who have lived always in 
the sphere of an efficient, faithful, working 
church, to sneer or cavil at the mission of the 
society which alone, in ail this great land, looks 
after the souls of children for whom no parents 
pray and no local church hasacare. But those 
who have been into the waste places of the West, 
cr of the East, and who have seen the wilderness 
budding, if not already blossoming, through the 
Master’s blessing upon the sowing and tilling of 
Sabbath-school laborers, are ready to thank God 
from their inmost heart forthe missionary agency 
of the American Sunday-School Union. 

GLEANER. 





BROOKLYN, February 4, 1861. 

EAR TIMES:—In the many accounts of the 
D wonderful revival in the island of Jamaica, 
I have seen no particulars of the work among 
children. A letter has ¢ecently been received 
here from the Rev. Mr. Prince, Moravian mis- 
sionary at Fairfield, giving interesting facts of 
the work in his Sabbath-school. In 1859, feeling 
almost discouraged at the want of interest in his 
school, Mr. Prince applied to friends in this city 
for aid, in response to which a youth’s library 
and several other of the publications of the Ame- 
rican Tract Society, were sent to him, which were 
gratefully received. Mr. Prince is occupying a 
field where his father and mother labored before 
him for thirteen years, without enjoying a revi- 
val. He is now gathering the fruits. 








Thinking that your readers would be interested | 


in some of the facts he relates, I make a few ex- 
tracts. Yours truly, S. E. W. 


“You will be glad to hear that we are in the 
midst of a glorious awakening, and that this be- 
nighted people, so despised and degraded, are 
being favored with copious showers of righteous- 
ness. Since the Lodiana invitation to prayer 
was made known, special prayers for the out- 
pouring of God’s holy Spirit have been made 
here and elsewhere, the results of which we are 
now witnessing in a mighty revival of religion.” 

After giving the characteristics of this wonder- 
ful revival, as they have been stated by others, 
and describing the impressive scenes at one of his 
Sabbath services, when God's Spirit was present 
with groat power, Mr. Prince continues: “As I 
returned home the next day, I saw on the road 
several who had been in deep distress on account 
of their sins, but who now ran to tell me their joy 
at having found Christ. Numbers ef boys and 
girls who attend the Sabbath-school came to tes- 
tify their joy at having found a share in Christ’s 
atonement; their faces beamed with happiness, 
and they could scarcely contain themselves, so 
great was their delight. Some of their exclama- 
tions were: ‘Oh, dear teacher, I have found 
Jesus! I have had my sins forgiven! Oh, I am 
happy, happy, happy! The Lord will bless you!’ 
It was touching in the extreme to hear their con- 
fession of inattention, and to receive their thanks 
for leading them in the way of holiness. I think 
I have never before felt the Saviour’s abounding 
Stace so deeply, and my unworthiness so keenly 
as on that day, and afterward on several occa- 
sions, when receiving the thanks and good wishes 
of these dear children and youth. 

“T have heard little boys, out of the fulness of 
their hearts, express themselves so feelingly and 
beautifully as would bring tears to many eyes, 
and one is almost inclined to think they are at 
such times inspired by supernatural influences. 
One little boy, who had sung and prayed so much 
that he could scarcely speak, said, ‘I don’t wish 
to live muchlonger now. I think this world very 
nice, but heaven must be nicer.’ 

“What a difference there is now from what 
there was when I came here. Our Sabbath- 
school overflows with children, and the teachers 
are brimfull of love and zeal, and it is delightful 
to witness their earnestness. I have reason to 

lieve that most of my pupils in the normal 
school are either hopefully converted or earnest 
inquirers. 

“All our statioas have been visited, as far as 
we have heard, but one, and the fire of God’s 
Spirit is spreading to all parts of the island, and 
among all classes of men. Remarkable conver- 
sions take place, the most abandoned and igno- 
rant are made happy, as well as the outwardly 
mora! and respectable. Truly our 3ouls must 
bless the Lord, whose grace has been manifested 
in so extraordinary a manner.” 





CINCINNATI, Ohio, Feb, 5, 1861. 
Tas JA ann tag Suypay-Scnoou. 
A’ an early hour on Sabbath morning, accom- 
panied by a friend, I visited our jail, The 
gentlemanly keeper allowed us every facility to 
make the most of an hour in conversation with 
the prisoners in theircells. Hereis a lad reading 
the Bible. He was from the South, a river boy, 
a runaway from home, uninstructed in the prin- 
ciples of religion. Evil companions led him 
astray; without resisting power, the poor fellow 
entered the path of the destroyer. He was very 
respectful, and exceedingly anxious to reform, 
and to do well for himself. I spoke words of en- 
couragement and instruction, and inquired if he 
liked to read the Bible? “ Yes, sir, I do; it isa 
new book to me; I knew nothing about it till I 
commenced to read it in this cell. NowI read as 
long as I can gee.” (Ona cloudy day he could 
scarcely read.) It was well that this youthful 
offender found the divine Word in his gloomy 
cell; but how much better if he had found it be- 
fore his young heart was seared and habits of 
evil formed. Generally the prisoners appeared 
willing to converse about their spiritual interests. 
Some, however, showed sad evidence of hardened 
hearts and reckless levity, minds imbruted and 
impervious to the truts. I spent some time with 
a murderer, since executed. He talked freely, 
but seemed utterly unimpressed with the fearful 
reality of his approaching doom, said that he had 
suffered enough for his bad deeds, and was ready 
forthe worst. I fear that his views of personal 
guilt as a sinner, and his need of a Saviour, 
would not lead him to the sinner’s friend. He 
had no early religious instruction, and this may 
account for his dreadful indifference. My words 
of Christ and his power to save, seemed to fall 
upon his ears like snow-flakes on the rocks. 
Emerging from the gloom of the prison, refreshed 
by pure air and a bright sun, we directed our 
steps to the Sunday-school of the Second Presby- 
terian church. Here all was bright and hopeful, 
the school larger than it has been for years. The 
pastor was there, cheering, by his presence and 
words of kindness, the superintendent, teachers, 
and scholars. This school, in charge of W. H. 
Neff, Esq., and a strong band of devoted teach- 
ers, is epjoying prosperity and doing much good, 
At2 P.M.I visited the German mission Sunday- 
school, P. R. Neff, Esq., superintendent. The 
large hall was crowded with well ordered and 
interested scholars and efficient teachers. I ob- 
served a good proportion of adult scholars, 
earnest Bible students. Their presence is security 
that the younger scholars will never know when 
to quit the Sunday-school. Very few of these 
hundreds of precious youth have parents that re- 
gularly attend evangelical preaching. But this 
is their Sabbath home. Tere their hearts are en- 
chained to the Bible and the sanctuary, and from 
this school many have been gathered to the fold 
of Christ. Such a school in regard te numbers, 
efficiency of management, and spiritual instruc- 
tion, must do a great and good work in behalf of 
home evangelization, and well deserves the cor- 
dial support of the friends of Christ that sustain 
it. B. W. Carpiaw. 





* SARATOGA SPRINGS, Feb., 1861. 


EAR TIMES :—All of our teachers take your paper, 

and we love to read occasional notes from our fellow 
laborers. Perhaps they would like to know something 
of us. 

Our Sabbath-school anniversary was observed a few 
days since. It was one continuous snow-storm, day 
and night. But what can hinder the children? On they 
came, to the number of about 300, the snow only bright- 
ening their faces, and rejuvenating those of parents and 
friends. 

We sang the sweet eongs of the “ Sabbath-School Bell.” 
We listened to our secretary’s report, which gave cheer- 
ing accounts of progress in every department. But we 
look in vain for five of our number, who entered on the 
last year with us. They have gone, as we believe, to be 
with Christ, lisping the blessed promises of his love, as 
they calmly went from us. After the report, a very 
pretty respouse was made by one of the scholars. We 
were then taken in charg? by the Rev. Dr. Rogers, of 
Albany. The way he illustrated and enforced his reasons 
why children should attend Sabbath-school, by an array 
of pleasing anecdote, was very happily received, and will 
not soon be forgotten. After the address, the children 
were ushered into the Sabbath-school rooms, which the 
ladies had tastefully decorated, and from bountiful tables 
closed the feast, leaving us only to desire they would as 
readily receive the bread of life. 

In the evening we held the anniversary of our teachers’ 
association, and notwithstanding the storm, we hada 
large and intelligent audience. The choir of Dr. Beman’s 
church, of Trey, under the direction of G. H. Saxton, 
discoursed their best music. After the music, we wero 


invited by the ladies to bountiful tables, and a cheerful | A Protestant French Pastor, livin, 


interchange of kind grectings in the session rooms dl 
the church. We find increasing pleasure in, and | 
tachment to, our work from these anniversary occasions, 





and always mean to observe them. 8. B. | 





POTTSTOWN, Pa., Feb.7, 1861. 
Ww wish you would inform us through the columns 
of your paper, whether it is right for any person 
without religion to teach in the Sabbath-school? We 
hope to see a few lines on the subject in your next 
issue. We remain yours, 
A. M. H. ann M. A. 8. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES, 


This is a Weekly Religious Paper, published at the 
very low price of 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
It is designed for Pangnts, TsacuErs, and all who are 
engaged or interested in the religi training of the 
young. It is also an excellent Fammty Papsr. 

A portion of the Sunday-School Times is occupied with 
NARRATIVES and other matter particularly interesting 
to young persons. Teachers will find in it much that 
they will like to read to their classes—interesting mat- 
ter prepared to their hands, and such as they cannot find 
elsewhere. For the same reasons, members of Bible- 
classes, and the older scholars generally, will be greatly 
benefited by the perusal of this paper. 

The Sunday-School Times has every week a report of 
the choicest matter, selected from the NOON PRAYER- 
MEETINGS, which are so interesting to all classes of 
Christians. 

Besides a large amount of general religious intelli- 
gence, the Sunday-School Times contains all the most re- 
cent Sunday-school news. It reports all the important 
CONVENTIONS of Sunday-school teachers. It discusses 
the questions which most interest and perplex teachers 
and parents, respecting the various METHODS OF RELIGIOUS 
TRAINING for the young, the means of gaining the atten- 
tion and the affections of children, and especially of se- 
curing their conversion and bringing them to Christ. 
The subject of MISSION-SCHOOLS for cities, and of 
Sunday-school missionary work for the interior, is tho- 
roughly canvassed. Indeed, there is hardly a topic of 
practical importance to any who are interested in the 
subject of religious education, which is not here brought 
under consideration from week to week. 

The conductors of this paper endeavor to remember. 
that the great end of all Christian effort is to bring men 
to Christ. They aim, accordingly, to put into every 
number of the paper something which shall have for its 
direct object the conversion of souls. 


CANVASSERS WANTED IN ALL PARTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT FOR i861. 


I. To Teachers or others, who are willing to canvass for 
this paper, and who will send us, at one time, the names 
of SEVEN NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and seven dollars in cash, we 
will give a copy of WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED QUAR 
TO DICTIONARY, NEW PICTORIAL EDITION, price, $6.00; or 
of LIPPINCOTT’S UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER, price, 
$5.00. 

II. To those who will send us, at one time, the names 
of TEN NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and ten dollars in cash, we will 
give acopy of the new and splendid MAP OF ANCIENT 
JERUSALEM, sold by the American Sunday-School 
Union, 5 feet by 8, mounted and colored. Price, $10. 

IIL. Persons who prefer assing for Pp in 
money, and who can produce satisfactory written testi- 
monials as to character, will receive most liberal terms. 

Aa In all cases, under this arrangement, the name 
and Post Office address of each individual subscriber must 
accompany the order. 

Sa MONTHLY TIMES. The Sunday-School Times for 
the first week in each month, is also issued in a separate 
form, a3 a MonTHuLy paper, for those schools and families 
who do not wish to take it weekly. Price, to single sub- 
soribers, 25 cents a year. In awarding premiums or 
compensation to canvassers, four single subscribers tothe 
Monthly Times are counted the same as one subscriber to 
the Weekly Times. 

4@@- Persons wishiog to canvass would do well, in all 
cases, to write to the proprietors, enclosing 5 cents in 
postage stamps. They will then receive a circular, giv- 
ing more detailed information, specimen copies, and other 
documents useful in canvassing. 

Address 

PROPRIETORS OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES, 
tf 148 South 4th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST CO., 


COMPANY’S BUILDINGS, 
Ssutheast Corner of Walnut and Fourth Sts., 
PHILADELPAIA. 
Authorized Capital, $500,000—Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 

Policies of Life Insurance issued at the usual mutual 
rates of other good Companies—with profits to the assur- 
ed—(last bonus, January, 1861, being 43 per cent. of all 
premiums received on mutual policies,) or at joint stock 
rates, 20 per cent. less than above. 

BQ Total abstinence rates the lowest in the world. 

This Company has FIRST MORTGAGES, REAL 
ESTATE, GROUND RENTS, and other first class invest- 
ments, as well as the CAPITAL STOCK, for the security 
of those doing business in this well established Company. 

ALEXANDER WHILLDIN, President. 
SAML. WORK, Vice President. 
TRUSTEES. 
John C., Farr, J. Edgar Thomson, R.H.Townsend,M.D. 
Jno.Anspach, Jr.,Saml. T. Bodine, George Nugent, 
John Aikman, Jonas Bowman, Alb.C. Roberts, 














Wm. J. Howard, H. H. Eldridge. 
JOHN S. WILSON, Treasurer. 
JOHN C. SIMS, Secretary. feb 9-ly 





REMOVAL. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
have removed to their new building, 
No. 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Assets over $1,000,000. Charter perpetual. 


ALL THE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 

Policies issued this year will participate in the divi- 
dend to be declared in January next. Fhe Company has 
full authority to act as executors, administrators, as- 
signees, guardians aud trustees for married women and 
children. DANIEL L. MILLER, President. 

SAML. E. STOKES, Vice Pres’t. 

Joann W. Hornor, Secretary. 

Medical examiners in attendance daily, from 1 to 2 
o’clock P, M. nov24- 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


rE. A. BULKELEY, President. 
SIMEON L. LOOMIS, Vice President. 
T. P. ENDERS, Secretary, 
Application for insurance may be made to the office at 
Hartford, or to any of its agents in the principal towns 
throughout the United States. jan5-ly 








par THE BEST NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
“GET THE BEST.” 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


New Pictorial Edition, 
1,500 PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
9,000 to 10,000 NEW WORDS in the Vocabulary. 
Table of SYNONYMS, by Prof. Goodrich. 


Table giving pronunciation of names of 8,000 distin- 
guished persons of modern times. 


Peculiar use of words and Terms in the Bible. With 
other new features, together with all the matter of 
previous editions. 


In One Volume of 1,750 Pages, 
PRICE $6.50. SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
“GET THE BEST” GET WEBSTER. 
janl2-6t G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 





A SABBATH-SCHOOL TEACHER WISHES 
situations with families in the country for one or 
two orphan boys, aged twelve and fourteen years. They 
are well recommended, and will work for their board 
and clothing. They have always attended church and 
Sabbath-school, and will expect to continue to do so, 
Good references required. Address, 
EDWARD 8. BROWN, 
feo 2 


siniatitabteeneeiantl 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL REQUISITES, 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


The attention of Su “school . 
tendents is invited to nue pat posemy pm oe 


LIBRARY BOOKS, 


published by the Ameriean Sundag-Sch 
pcan of suitable Books on the Livesey tet oe 

n & prominent feature in the work of the Society; its 
Library books now number about nine hundred, am 
which will be found various grades of books, some 
for the a scholar in the school; others for the 
more ; and many for the Bible class scholar and 
Among these are many valuable books of refer- 
ence, which have assisted thousands of teachers and scho- 
lars in their study of the Bible; and books containing 
narratives bearing on sacred truth. These books are 
written in pl t style, jally for the purpose for 
which they are published. They are not rel 
*. Lg ~ 8.» of ope ey all contain religious 

y eyed on the great principles hich 
“— bopper ys + rc bay i 
© whole set of the Library Boeks of the American 
Sunday-Sehool Union is ag ‘complete @ library as any 
school can have. The number is now being increased by 
[a ~ a Prva book every week. 
0! ferent si: e 

jects, are furnished as follows “itd aii hae Racial 


SMALL LIBRARIES FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 


INFANT LIBRARY. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 8. . 
+ Nos. 5, 6, 7, 9, 10,1 
packages of 12 books each. Price 12 cents. vee RS Me 

NEW INFANT SCRIPTURE LIBRARY. Nos. 1 and 

. In packages of 10 bookseach. Price 5 cents. 

NEW STORY BOOKS. Nos, 1, 2,3 and 4, containing 
twelve books in ornamental cover. Price 12 cents. 

PICTURE STORIES FOR BOYS. In a package con- 
taining 10 different books. Price 6 cents. 

PICTURE STORIES FOR GIRLS. In a package con- 
taining 10 different books. Price 5 cents. 

THE YOUTH’S LIBRARY. Nos. 1 and 2 Each 
package contains 12 different books, 18mo. size, paper 
covers and fine engravings. Price 25 centa. 

THE HOUSE OF THX SOUL. Containing 6 different 
books in a package. Price 5 cents. 

LIBRARY FOR LITTLE FOLKS. Containing Bible 

ies, parts Land 2. Fanny and ber Brothers. My 
Liftle Library. Stories for Boys and Stories for Girls. 
Bound in cloth, and done up in aneat case. Price 4) 


cents. 

THE CHILD’S LIBRARY, containing the Little Herds- 
man—How to do Right—Parley the Porter—The Master 
Key—The Unknown Path—Bessie Dancan. Bound in 
cloth, and done up in a neat case. Price $1.00. 

SELECT LIBRARY FOR BOYS. Containing Grand- 
father Merrie, Bosses and their Boys, Stories for Village 
Lads, One Step. 18mo., bound in cloth and done up in a 
neat case. Price $1. 

SELECT LIBRARY FOR GIRLS. Containing Bessie 
Duncan, Young Envelape Makers, Mountain Daisy, 
Beauty of the Heart. 18mo., bound in cloth and done up 
in a neat case. Price $1.25. 

SHLECT LIBRARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. Oon- 
taining Memoirs of Pious Women. Four volumes, with 
four medallion portraits, done up ina neat ease. Price $1. 

KITTY BROWN’S SERIES. By the author of “San- 
ny Side.” Containing Kitty Brown and her Bible Verses, 
Kitty Brown and her Little School, Kitty Brown and her 
City Consin, Kitty Brown Beginning to Think. 18mo., 
bound in cloth and done up in a neat case. Price $1. 

BIBLE HISTORY for the least and the lowest, in five 
volumes. Part I. From the Creation to the death of 
Abimelech. Part IT. From Jepthah’s Vow to the Miracles 
of Elisha. Part 111. From Elisha to the close of the Old 
Testament. Part LV. From the Coming of Christ to the 
Blessing of Children. Part V. From the Story of the 
Young Ruler to the end of the New Testament. Done 
up in a neat case. Price $2. 

THE CILILD’S CABINET LIBRARY, containing se- 
venty-five books, bound in fifty volumes 32mo size, mo- 
rocco backs, lettered and numbered. Only $2,50 for the 
Library, being at the rate of 5 cents per volume. 

THE CHILD’S HOME LIBRARY, containing more than 
two hundred and thirty little books, in fifty volumes, 48 
pages S2mo, full of pictures. Bound in red morocco, 

iit backs, and neatly put ap in « box or case, and only 

50 for the Library. 


The Vilage and Family Libraries. 


This series, with the excoption of a few reprints, is 
ORIGINAL, from the pens of authors of ability in their re- 
spective departments of literature and science. PopuLar, 
in style; so that, instead of being limited to one class of 
the community, they may be acceptable generally. 
SoriPtTurat, in the principles in which they are written. 
PorTADLE, that they may serve as “hand-booke” abroad 
and at home. Each volume contains 192 pages, in a good, 
bold type, and occasionally ILLOSTRATED WiTm ENGRAV- 
1nas. They are done up in sets of 24 volumes esch, uni- 
formly bound, with muslin backs, at $3 per set, or 1244 
eents each, under the title of— 

THE VILLAGE AND FAMILY LIBRARY, No. 1: 24 
volumes for $3. 

THE VILLAGE AND FAMILY LIBRARY, No. 2: 24 
volumes for $3. 

THE VILLAGE AND FAMILY LIBRARY, No. 3: 24 
volumes for $3. 


Five-Dollar Libraries, 

THE JUVENILE LIBRARY, No. 1, coutaining 100 
books, bound in 75 volumes, from 52 to 162 pages 
18mo, with muslin backs and marbled-paper sides; 
each volume regularly bered, with 12 log’ 
of the same. Only $5. 

THE JUVENILE LIBRARY, No. 2, 125 books in 75 vo- 
lumes 18mo. Only $5. 


Ten-Dollar Libraries. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND FAMILY LIBRARY, 
No. 1, containing 100 select volumes, from 72 to 252 
pages 18mo, substantiaMy bound, with muslin backs; 
each volume regularly numbered and ready for use, 
with 24 catalogues of the same. Only $10. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND FAMILY LIBRARY, 
No. 2, containing 100 select volumes, from 72 to 270 
pages 18mo, substantially bound, with muslin backs; 
each volume regularly numbered and ready for use, 
with 24 catalogues of the same. Only $10. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND FAMILY LIBRARY, 
No. 3, containing 100 select volumes, from 72 to 288 
pages 18mo, substantially bound, with muslin backs; 
each volume regularly numbered and ready for use, 
with 24 catalogues of the same. Only $10. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ANB FAMILY LIBRARY 
No. 4, containing 100 volumes, none of which are em- 
braced in either of the other series. These 
range from 60 to 270 each, and comprise some 
of our most recent illustrated and ular publica- 
tions. They are uniformly bound, with blue muslin 
backs and gilt letters and stamps, being the cheapest 
Fo — Sunday-school Library published. 
Only $10. 


QUESTION BOOKS. 
UNION QUESTIONS. 


This popular serios of Question books is in 16 volumes. 
They have been circulated all over the country, and have 
assisted thousands of teachers in imparting scriptural 
knowledge to their classes. 
biases 8 Containing the life and miracles of Jesua 

rist. 














Votume 2. Containing the parables and other instruc- 
tions of Jesus Christ. 

Votume 3. Embracing the creation of the world to the 
deliverance of the children of Israel from Egypt. 

Votume 4. Embracing the release of the Israelites to the 
death of Joshua. 

Votume 5. Containing questions on the Acts of the Apos- 


tles. 

Votoms 6. Ratooting the death of Joshua to the death 
o uel. 

Vo.ume 7. From the death of Samuel to the Babylonian 
Captivity. 

Votoms 8. Containing questions on the Epistle to the 

alatians. 

Votums 9. Comprising the history of the Israelites from 
the Babylonian Captivity to the end of the Old 
Testament. 

Votume 10. Containing questions on the Epistle to the 
Romans. 

Votume 11. Containing questions on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

Vo.ume 12. Containing lessons 
view of the whole Bible. 

Votume 13. The nsecutive 
Matthew. 

VoLtumz A The 


Mark. 
Votume 15. The Conseeutive 





igned to give a general 
Uniou Question-Book. 
Union Question-Book. 
Union Question-Book. 
Union Question-Book. 


Consecutive 


8. 
VoLtume 16. The Consecutive 
Jobn. 

The above series furnish a course of instruction for 
nearly all the books of the Bible. In boa 8 cents 
each; in sheep, on fine paper, with interleaved pages for 
memoranda, 40 cents. Besides the above, the Union 
publishes : 

Questions on Biblical Antiquities. By Rev. Dr. Neville. 
Semaden tee danot Apostles, Designed for 

on the Acts o C) jes. more 
advanced Bible-classes. By Rev. 8. H. Tryna, D.D. 
Price 8 cents. 
One Thousand Questions and Propositions for Sunday- 
schools and Bible-classes. Price 8 cents. 


Illustrated Scripture Question Books. 


The Child’s Scripture Question-Book, with questions and 
answers for the younger classes in Sunday-schools. 
Price 8 cents. 

Sorptere Question-Book. On the samo 
plan as the “ Child’s Scripture Qui stion-Book,” but 





219 Greenwich street, N. Y. 
* ” 
THE PRAYER-MEETING. 

“THE PRAYER MEETING” isthe title of a small 
volume, 112 volumes 13mo., by Rey. J. Fen Smith, D. D., 
of Newark, N. J., which is worthy of a wide circulation. 
Ita design is to enforce the value of the Prayer-Meeting 
to the individual and the church, and to give such 


INSTRUCTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 
as will add toits pleasure and profitableness. 

A pastor who procured 100 copies, bound in cloth, and 
wrote on the fly-leaf the name of each individual or bh 
ofthe family, and put the books in the pews on Sabbath 
morning, earnestly commends the plan toother churches. 

Price, in muslin, 15 cents. In paper, 10 cents. Sent 
by mail at Le pane rates. eae bleating 

aymen are ipV! . 
espe adinid CHARLES 8. LUTHER, 


feb 9-tf 1334 Chestnut street. 








A RARE OPPORTUNITY, 


in Geneva, and 
highly recommended by Professors D’Aubigne, Malan, 
&e., desires to receive into his family two American 
youths, for the purpose of perfecting them in the French 
language. For particulars, apply to the Editor of this 
paper. de29-tf 


ded for scholars a little more advanced. Part 
1, on the Old Testament. 8 cents. 
The Elementary Scripture Question-Book, Part II., on 
the Old Testament. 8 cents. 
The Elementary Scripture Question-Book, Part III., on 
the New ent. 8 cents. 
Man Lost and Saved. This is a series of exercises, em- 
bracing the leading topics of revealed religion, 
and designed to indoetrinate the young and illiter- 
ato in the simple truths of the Bible. Each of the 
twenty-four lessons contains a pictorial ilkustra- 
tion, a verse of a hymn, and a few texts of 
Scripture, and appropriate questions. Price 3 
cents. 
All the foregoing series are 
and very pretty illustrations. 
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THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 
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YOUTHS DEPARTMENT. 


For the Sunday-School Times. 
BELL BROWN. 
CHAPTER I. 


ELL BROWN lived with her ~candmother, 

in a mossy stone house qaear the willl. 
Bell was a great comfort to the old woman. 
It would have done your heart good to see 
her working about the house of a morning 
befure going to school. She could gather chips, 
make the fire, hang on the kettle, and set 
the table, and have, all done, long before her 
grandmother was ready to 
sweep, too, like a little woman, and though 


her grandmother was as neat as wax, she 
never found a speck of dust to trouble her 


after Bell’s broom. 


Bell was only ten years old, but she could 
read, and write pretty well, too, in her eopy- 
book. The teacher was very fond of her, and 
so were all the girls; and they had good 
reason, for Bell was certainly a nice child. 
But I will not try to make you think that my 
little friend was perfect. She showed naughty 
temper sometimes, though, I am i a4 

is 
would have grieved the good woman sorely, 
for Bell was her only earthly joy now; the 
The last to go 
was Bell’s mother, who left her little one to 
its grandmother, with a prayer that it might 
be taught to love the blessed Saviour, and 
So Bell had learned 
all the good she knew from the pious old 


say, never toward her grandmother. 


rest were all dead and gone 


follow her to heaven. 


lady, whom she loved most dearly. 


I told you that Bell showed naughty tem- 
per sometimes; but I must also tell you that 


she was sure to feel sorry for it soon after, 
and beg to be forgiven. 


It was toward her schoolmates that she 
At home 
she had no one to disturb herin her work or 
play, so that when interference did come, it 
Sometimes a girl 
at school would slyly borrow her slate, yg 

8 
She was neat and 


showed this quick temper oftenest. 


was harder for her to bear. 


recess make use of her jumping-rope. 
was sure to annoy Bell. 
orderly, and was afraid that if her things 
were borrowed, they might be injured or lost. 
Now she should have remembered that 
though neatness is very charming, sweet 
temper is still more so. But Bell is not the 
only little girl I know who lets her virtues 
run off into faults; or rather, who sometimes 
lets a fault borrow the cloak of a virtue and 
wear it awhile. There are young folks who 
keep everything in place but their tempers. 
They lose those sometimes. 

The teacher had anxiously watched Bell 
for along time. It grieved her to see this 
one blot on her little pupil’s character, and 
she determined one day to talk with her 
about it. 

It happened that very afternoon that Bell 
asked to be allowed to walk home with her 
teacher, so that she might show her where 


some very large wild raspberries grew. The 


teacher said yes. She always liked to have 
the child with her; and besides, she knew 
that the talk and the walk would do very 
well together. 


When the two came near the place where 


Bell had lately seen the raspberries, they be- 
gan a careful search; but could find none. 


Could it be that they had missed the place? 


No, these were the very same bushes grow- 


ing by the old hickory tree. The very bushes. 


Bat alas! stripped of their berries. 
Poor Bell burst intotears. ‘I might have 


known better,’’ she cried, “I’ll never trust 


those girls again.” 
“ Bell! 


a few berries.” 
“Qh it isn’t the raspberries I mind so 
much. It’s to think how mean those girls 


were, when I told them I wanted the berries 
They must have come across the 


for you. 
fields and got them since school.” 

The teacher sat down on 4 stone and drew 
the little girl to her. “Bell,” she said, “this 
is the second time to-day that [ have seen you 
angry.” 

“But lm not angry for myself,” said the 
child. “ It’s because they took your berries.” 

“Why did you want me to have the 
berries ?” 

“T thought you'd like them.” 

“There is something I should like much 
better than raspberries.” 

“What?” said Bell. 

“T ghould like to see my little scholar 
sweet tempered—not angry twice in one day.” 

“ That other time was when Corinda took 
my clean slate. She might wash her own. 
I do love to keep my desk neat.” 

“ Dear child,’ said the teacher, “ it is right 
to be neat, and right to be generous; but 
both virtues may be spoiled by your getting 
angry about them. Was it only love of neat- 
ness which made you get angry with Corinda 
this morning? Wasn't it, partly because she 
took your slate without asking, and so hurt 
your pride? We should keep a close watch 
upon what we call our virtues. It is not 
best to take for granted that they are all 
right. It would be well sometimes to lift up 


their cloaks, as it were, and make sure that 
the right wearers are under them. We 
should be like servants who are keeping a 


castle for their king. Let in no enemy, even 
though he may come disguised like a friend. 


Will you not try to be more watchful, dear 


Bell?” 


“Oh! oh! I cannot promise. Oh, Miss 


Gordon, what shall I do? I wantto do right, 
and every day when I try hard, I get naughty 
I wish I could be gentle 


again before night. 
and good. How shall I try, Miss Gordon ?” 


Poor Bell’s sobs and tears came so fast now, 


that she could not speak. 


Miss Gordon gently drew the little girl’s 
head down upon her shoulder and let it rest 
there sometime quietly. At length she said, 


“ Bell, have you ever asked help in trying to 
keep your temper ?” 


“T pray night and morning, and I always 


ask God to help me to be a good girl.” 


“But you never ask him to help you to 


keep from getting angry?” 
“No, I never ask him just that.” 


“Well, my child, when we feel that we have 
any very strong temptation to do wrong, we 
should make @ special prayer against that 
one temptation. Suppose, Bell, that a beauti- 
fal garden had been given to you to play in, 
and suppose that in that garden there was a 
deep and dangerous pit, but all surrounded 
Would you not be 
uneasy until a good strong wall had been 


with beautiful flowers. 


built up round the pit to keep you from fall- 


ing into it? Should you feel quite safe while 
skipping about your garden gathering flowers, 
a3 long as you had taken no care to fence 


round the danger? So in this world-garden 


where God has placed you to be happy and 
serve him, find out early where the dangerous 


pit-falls are. Even though they may be sur- 


rounded with pleasant things, be sure to 
fence them round by prayer and carefulness, 


£0 that your foot i i 
think of ‘this, —_ not slip. Will you 


By this time Bell had dried her teare, and 

am and promised 

; easily besetti in. 

She promised also to ask God's help. "* dae, 
; neither sh 

any child could hope for success. yf i. 

strong enemy; but he will tremble before a 


now che kissed Miss Gordo 
to watch against her 


without this last resolution, 


praying child. 


CHAPTER II. 


Two weeks went by after Bell and her 
¢ \ All th 
time the little girl was trying hard to whee 

Let us see how well she guc- 


teacher had the talk in the woods. 


her promise, 
ceeded. 


One morning, when most of the girl i 
come to school, but before Miss Sellen eed ry 
arrived, Bell, with several of her companions. 
stood by her desk. Corinda was leaning on 
the desk talking and twirling her dinner 

Presently she opened the basket, 


basket. 


getup. She could 


My dear Bell!” said the teacher— 
“what is the matter? Don’t be angry about 





took out a seed-cake : 
Now this sort of th’ , and began to eat it. 


, 0g always annoyed Bell 
a good pony In “ne first place, she did not 
like to see the. girts begin upon their dinners 
so s00n 8" er breakfast. She thought it 
seemed “@eeedy. Then Corinda was always 
sure « drop the crumbs and bits of cake 
Fosut entil the place would look quite untidy. 
Tell saw the crumbs falling now on her books 
and Yown on the clean floor, and began to 
feci vexed. She was on the point of speak- 
fmg sharply to Corinda, when her promise 
came to mind. ‘ Now,’ she thought, ‘ may- 
be if I try to be gentle with Corinda she will 
listen. She doesn’t seem to mind scolding.” 

So Bell bit her lip, in order not to speak 
until she had quite swallowed her temper. 

Presently she said, ‘Corinda, why don’t 
you save your cake until recess? You'll be 
hungry then, and want it.” 

“Oh! mother puts me up lots of cakes. 
She knows they’ll be half gone before noon.”’ 

“ Well, why then don’t you eat them out- 
side? The crumbs wouldn’t harm the grass.” 

« Crumbs don’t hurt a floor,” said the care- 
less girl. 

“But they don’t improve the looks of it 
either.” 

“No, I know that. Well, seeing you don’t 
get into a pet about it, I won’t mind eating my 
cake outside. Come, will you go out until 
Miss Gordon comes ?” 

Two weeks before, Bell would have said no 
to such a request from Corinda, for she rather 
disliked to be in her company. This time, 
however, she concluded to go, for she said to 
herself, “‘ Perhaps if I am kind to her she will 
try to be more tidy.” So she only waited to 
brush her desk clean, and then followed 
Corinda into the play-ground. 

As they sat under the trees, and Corinda 
munched cake, Bell suddenly asked— 

“Corinda, wouldn’t you like to try to be 
neat and keep your desk nice? Miss Gordon 
would like that so much.” 

*: Yes, only I can’t seem to do it. 
ner crumbs get all over everything.” 

“Why don’t you make up your mind not to 
eat in school time?” 

“Why, just because cake is good, and I 
can’t help eating it when there is any by me.” 

‘Will you let me keep your dinner basket 
in my desk?” 

“Yes. Only why do you care whether I 
am neat or not ?” 

“ One reason is, because I’ve been cross to 
you sometimes about your not being tidy, and 
now I want to show you that I am sorry, 
and help you do better, if I can.” 

Corinda tried the plan of letting Bell keep 
her basket after this, and soon found that she 
could manage very well without nibbling 
cake agd apples all the morning. 

When Corinda saw that Bell really cared 
about her good conduct, she began to think 
it worth her while to improve ; and I assure 
you, it was not many weeks before Miss 
Gordon found very little difference in the 
neatness of the two girls’ desks. 


CHAPTER III. 


In the front yard of the mossy stone house 
there was one great, beautiful mulberry tree. 
The berries on it were sometimes very large, 
and Bell was very fond of them. She wasan 
active little girl, and could climb this big 
tree very well, particularly if she thought her 
grandmother had a fancy to eat some of the 
berries. 

One day, when the pretty purple fruit was 
plump and ripe, Bell asked her grandmother’s 
leave to carry some of it to school to her 
teacher. 

The old lady was quite willing, of course. 
So the next morning the little girl was up 
extra early. She got wood for the fire, filled 
the tea kettle, and set the table; all very 
softly, because she did not want to waken her 
grandmother too soon. She shut the house 
door gently after her, and soon she was up 
among the mulberry boughs with her pretty 
white basket. First she gathered some large 
leaves to put in the bottom to keep the ber- 
ries fresh, then she began to pick the fruit, 
choosing only the largest and ripest. Bell 


My din- 


won't tell Miss Gordon that I brought her any 
to-day.” 

Jack was pleased. He patted her cheek 
and called her a “ prime little woman.” 

Now Bell could have picked more berries 
as wellas Jack. But she knew it would be 
more kind to let him make what amends he 
could for his rudeness. 

The girls now gathered round Bell and of- 
fered to help her collect the berries and put 
them back in the basket. But she told them 
never mind, that Jack was going to pick her 
some more in the morning, and they might 
eat those if they liked. 

Bell then picked up her basket and went 
into the house. 

Ina few minutes Miss Gordon came through 
the gate. When she saw the girls on the 
grass eating the mulberries, she wanted to 
know where they had come trom. At first 
the children did not like to answer, but as 
she stood waiting, one of them took courage 
and told her the whole story. 

When it was finished, Miss Gordon said 
nothing, but went hastily into the school- 
room. Bell was at her desk. Miss Gordon 
went up to her, and putting her hand softly 
on the little girl’s head, bent down and kissed 
her. ‘ Bell,” she said, “you have made me 
very happy this morning. 

Bell knew that her teacher must have heard 
the story from the girls outside, go she only 
said— 

“Tam glad, Miss Gordon, that I was kept 
from getting angry. Jack is not a bad boy, 
only rough sometimes.” 

The scholars now began to come in and 
take their places, so Miss Gordon thought 
best to say no more about the matter. She 
only gave Bell another kiss, and then went to 
her desk to open school. Beil’s heart was very 
light. She would have lost more than one 
basket of berries to get that kiss from her 
teacher. 

At recess the children gathered round Bell 
to talk over the events of the morning. They 
scolded Jack roundly for what they called 
his meanness, which scolding Jack bore very 
meekly. He told them they might call him 
any names they had a mind to, for he felt 
“gmall enough.” When they found he was 
sorry, they let him alone; but they all agreed 
in saying that Bell had set them a good exam- 
ple. They had never before seen a girl 
teased so much without getting angry. 

Jack next day faithfully kept his promise 
of gathering the mulberries, and ever after 
this he was Bell’s firm friend. During the 
following winter, the little girl’s grandmother 
often had reason to thank him fora kind and 
thoughtful act, such acts as strong boys are 
not always found ready to do for old ladies. 
He would clear away the snow from the door, 
and make a path to the wood-pile. Hewould 
bring water from the spring, and do many 4 
little errand at the store. Sometimes he 
would call for Bell and take her to school on 
his sled, and he was always on hand to pro- 
tect her from the wild, rude boys when they 
tried to annoy her. 

Thus Bell’s gentle ways found her many a 
friend, and made her of great use to her 
schoolmates. The little girl after this was 
so glad of the good result of her care of her 
temper, that she felt strong to go on watch- 
ing and praying. Though only one of the 
youngest scholars in a plain little country 
school, Bell did a great work. She herself 
walked in the narrow path, and helped many 
another child to do the same. But the 
strength for this great work came from above. 
Is was not Bell’s own. 





Current Kvents. 


Domestic SuMMARY.—Dates to the 11th inst. 

Twenty-one States are now fully represented at the Peace 
Conference which began its sessions at Washington on the 
4th February. Ex-President John Tyler, of Virginia, was 
chosen President. On taking the chair, he delivered a high- 
ly patriotic and conciliatory speech. The Rev. Dr. Gur- 
ley opened the proceedings with prayer. It was then 
resolved that the deliberations should be conducted with 
closed doors, thus making it impossible to report the 








had & nice time up there among the branch 
The birds were hopping all about her, eating 
the berries. They would eat a little and then 
sing 4 little, as if by their music they wished 
to pay for their breakfast. Bell sang too, she 
felt so happy. She was sorry to quit the 
tree and come in when her basket was full. 
Carefully she climbed down the ladder with 
her load, and you never saw a prettier basket 
of mulberries than the one she brought in 
and set upon the breakfast table. 

The old lady was up and dressed by this 
time, and had made the tea. 

“There, grandma,” said the little girl, “isn’t 
that pretty? Don’t you think Miss Gordon 
will like that ?” 

“Yes, indeed, deary. I know she'll like it. 
Come here and kiss old grandmother good 
morning.” 

Bell went to her grandmother and kissed 
her. Then she stood beside her, and stroking 
her nice smooth grey hair, asked how she 
had slept last night. 

The old lady pretty soon sent Bell for the 
Bible. Then the two read a chapter together, 
verse about, and afterward knelt down while 
the good woman made a short prayer. Among 
other things she prayed that her little Bell 
might be helped all day to keep from sin. 

When the chapter and prayer were ended, 
the old lady and her pet sat down to break- 
fast. It was only a simple breakfast, bread 
and milk for Bell, and bread and tea for the 
the old lady; but they were quite content 
with it. Bell had a great appetite for her 
share this morning. She had been up long 
enough to get very hungry. 

Bell only waited to wash the cups and put 
the room in order, then she kissed her grand- 
mother, took up her basket, and was off. 

There were plenty of boys and girls stand- 
ing round the school-house door when Bell 
reached it. They had watched her coming 
down the lane and had wondered a good deal 
what she was carrying so carefully. ; 

“Ob, mulberries! mulberries!” cried the 
boys, as she came up. ‘Where did you get 
such beauties? Give us some?” 

Corinda stood among the girls. Corinda 
was still very fond of eating, and found it 
herd to keep her hands off anything good. 
She stepped quietly up to Bell and whispered, 
“Won't you give me just one? There’s a 
lovely big one on the top, give me that.” 

“No! no! Corinda. Please don’t touch 
one,” said Bell. “I want Miss Gordon to see 
them just so. I picked them for her.” 

“ Stingy ! stingy!” cried a big boy, coming 
up, and with that he struck the basket a hard 
blow from beneath. Out flew the berries on 
every side, and scattered on the ground. 

“Ob, Jack! How could you! Jack, you're 

Bell stopped. She remembered her pro- 
mise. After waiting a moment to coo! down, 
she said gently— 

“ Jack, I wish you hadn’t done that. They 
were for Miss Gordon. I didn’t give you any 
because 1 thought it wouldn’t be nice to offer 
a lady less than a basket fall. You could 
come to our tree any time and get some.” 

You may be sure Jack felt ashamed enough 
now. He really liked Bell. All the scholars 
did. He had only knocked out the berries 
because he thought it would be a good joke 
and make the boys laugh. 

All the children felt so sorry for what bad 
been done, that not one of them thought of 
eating the scattered fruit. They called out 
that Jack ought to be ashamed of himself. 

Jack felt badly. He had a kind heart, 
though he was sometimes rude. 

He went up to Bell and said, ‘I wasa mean 
fellow to do that, and you are @ good little 
girl not to be angry with me. If you'll let 
me, I'll come to your house to-morrow and 
you a beautiful lot, and may be they'll 
do to give to Miss Gordon.” 

How glad Bell was now that she had not 
been cross to Jack. She answered— 

“Thank you, Jack. That will do very well, 
Come to-morrow morning and pick some. ! 











A fall representation of all the seceding States, with 
the exception of Florida, bled at Montg 'y, Ala- 
bama, also on the 4th of February. The Rev. Basil Manly 
opened the session with prayer. The Hon. Howell Cobb, 
of Georgia, was elected President of the Convention, and 
Johnson F. Hooper, of Alabama, Secretary, by acclama- 
tion. A Provisional Government has been agreed upon, 
and a Constitution printed and made public. This Con- 
stitution is to continue in force “for one year from the 
inaugurati of the President, or until a permanent 
Constitution or Confederation between the said States 
shall be put in operation—whichsoever shall first occur.” 
The Convention have elected the Hon. Jefferson Davis, of 
Mississippi, President, and the Hon. Alexander H. Ste- 
phens, of Georgia, Vice President, of the “Confederated 
States of North America.” All the laws of the United 
States now in force or use, and until repealed or alter- 
ed, are, by ordinance, to continue in force in the New 
Government, until the Ist of November next, subject to 
the Constitution of the Provisional Government, 

The election for a State Convention held in Virginia on 
the 4th of February, resulted in the return of a majority 
of delegates opposed to i i 

The election for a State Convention in North Carolina, 
by action of the legislature, is to be held on the 28th of 
February. At this election, the people are to vote whe- 
ther or not there is to be a Convention, and also for 
delegates to the Convention, if ordered. If the Conven- 
tion is called, its action must be submitted again to the 
people for ratification or rejection. 

On the Ist of February the Texas Convention passed 
an ordinance of secession by a vote of 166 to7. The or- 
dinance is to be submitted to the people on the 23d of 
February, and if ratified it is to take effect on the 22d 
of March. Gov. Houston is reported to have recognized 
the Convention. Texas will not appoint delegates to the 
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which resolations were passed, approving of the stepe 
for the formation of a Cotton Supply Company. 

The prospectus of an Zudian Cotton Company had been 
issued. It is proposed to blish agencies in Guzerat, 
and purchase cotton of the growers direct, and to endea- 
vor to improve the process of picking and cleaning by 
machinery. 

France.—France has intimated to the other govern- 
ments interested, the necessity for a conference of their 
representatives on or before the 15th of February, to 
consider the question of Syria, as the French occupation 
of that territory ceases in March. 

The proceedings of the Senate and the corps Legislatif 
of the French Assembly, have been ordered to be placed 
at the disposal of each journal in Paris every evening. 

France is said to be making extraordinary naval pre- 
parations. The excuse is found in the menacing attitude 
of Germany towards Denmark, and the speech of the 
King of Prussia. 

Acamp at Chalons is to formed early in the spring, 
consisting of 60,000 men, under Marshal McMahon. 

DENMARK.—The Minister of Marine has ordered the 
equipment of twenty-two steamers. 

The reserve corps of sailors have been ordered to assem- 
ble on the Ist of March. 

A committee had been appointed to purchase gun- 
boate. 

AvstriA.—An ofiicial ordinance has beeu issued rela- 
tive to the loan of thirty millions of florins, raised in 
anticipation of the taxes becoming due. 

It is again asserted that a treaty exists Letween Prus- 
sia. Anstria, and Russia, guaranteeing Venetia to Austria. 





Miscellaneous. 





RAILROADS IN THE UNITED STATES.—Ohio has more miles 
of railway in operation than any other @&ate in the 
Union. Pennsylvania ranks next. The following are the 
figures: Ohio, 3,057 miles ; Pennsylvania, 2,943; Illinois, 
2,924; New York, 2,808; Indiana, 2,058. As regards the 
total length of lines of which these miles form parts, we 
rank thus: Ohio, 4,133 miles; Pennsylvania, 3,972; Illi- 
nois, 3,651; New York, 3,455; Texas, 2,667; Indiana, 
2,622. In the item of cost of construction and equi t. 


Sciéntific. 


Fresco Parntixc.—Painting in fresco takes its name 
from being executed upon the last coat, which the plasterer 
puts on when finishing a room, while it is freshly laid 
and still wet. This last coat is composed of finely sifted 
river sand and lime mixed in certain proportions. The 
well-known tendency of lime thus used to imbibe water 
and harden, gives its peculiar character and durability 
to fresco. The colors being ground in water and mixed 
with lime, when applied to this absorbent surface, be- 
come incorporated with the lime-water and sand of the 
plaster, and when dry they are not to be dissolved again 
by water, although internal damp will in time have the 
most injurious effects. The bases of fresco and the colors 
thus become inseparable and positively harder than 
stone. The rapidity with which this coat of plaster dries 
presents, however, to the operator one of the greatest 
difficulties of the process. Only so much of the plaster 
must be laid on as the painter can cover and complete as 
a portion of a picture in ene day. Joinings are, there- 
fore, unavoidable, and some ingenuity is necessary to con- 
ceal them.— Methodist. 

CasTING oF A Monster Gun.—Another monster gun 
has recently been cast at the Fort Pitt works, Pittsburg. 
The “ Floyd,” one of the heaviest pieces of ordnance ever 
made, was 15 inches bore and 49 inches in diameter at 
the breach. Its weight in rough was 78,000 pounds, and 
when finished, about 49,000. The gun just cast has a 
twelve-inch bore, and the same exterior diameter as the 
“Floyd,” while it is six inches longer, and will weigh 
when finished, 25 tons. The casting of the gun was 
marked as the most complete success. The furnaces were 
tapped at 12!(, and 24 minutes later the mould was filled 
and the casting complete. The total amount of metal 
used in the “run” was 78,100 pounds. The new gun will 
be named “ Union,” and will, it is believed, throw a ball 
over six miles. 

A BEAUTIFUL steam frigate, named “Za (iloire,’ has 
just been constructed for the French navy, under the su- 
perintendence of M. D'Epuis de Lome, engineer. She is 
about 250 feet long, 51 feet wide, and displaces 5,000 tons. 
Her engines are of 900-horse power. She is built of 
wood, and entirely covered, above water, with hammered 








the list stands thus: Pennsylvania, $151,529,629; New 
York, $144,259,792; Ohio, $117,353,116; Illinois, $106,- 
975,581. No other State comes near to these figures. 

CALIFORNIA.—The San Francisco papers make up their 
statement for the year, showing an export of $42,325,000 
in gold, and $8,730,000 in produce; the produce export 
being an increase of three and a half millions over the 
year before, and wholly a creation of the past three years. 
The passengers arrived by steamer were 30,000, and those 
departing were 14,000, shewing an apparent gain of 
16,000 from this source, to which should be added 50,000 
overland. 

Tue emigration from the port of Liverpool for the past 
year exceeds that of 1859 by 2,919. The number of 
“short ships,” that is, ships not directly under the su- 
pervision of the Government emigration agents at Liver- 
pool, which left that port for the United States, during 
the past year, was 176, of the registered tonnage of 
211,170, having on board 5,806 cabin and 3,489 steerage 
passengers. 

MARINE DISASTERS IN JANUARY.—The total value of 
American vessels lost during the month of January, is 
estimated at $882,000, exclusive of their eargoes. The 
whole number reported lost during the month is thirty- 
five, vis.: 13 ships, 8 barques, 4 brigs, and 10 schooners. 
Of these 21 were wrecked, 4 burned, 4 feundered, 4 aban- 
doned, and 2 run down. 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862.—It is stated on 
authority that if an International Exhibition of Works 
of Art and Industry had not been announced to take 
place in London in 1862, it was the intention of the Em- 
peror of the French that one should be held in Paris, but 
that now the French will give way tothe British exhibi- 
tion. 

From the French post-office returns for 1860, it appears 
that on an average every inhabitant of France writes 
eight letters per annum. In England, the average is 
twenty-four, just three times the number; it is less in 
Scotland; still less in Ireland, where the post-office does 
not pay its own expenses. 

A NOBLE Nubian lion in the Zoological Gardens of Len- 
don has recently died from the effects of the severe cold. 
He was apparently well in the evening, but in the morn- 
ing was found dead in his den. The same blish t 


ght-iron plates, 4'¢ inches thick. She has attained 
13.1 knots per hour, and averaged for ten hours 12.31 
knots, a speed said to be greater than that yet made by 
any other steam frigate. 

A New repeating pistol has recently been invented. It 
has five chambers in the cylinder, each of which admits 
two charges, to which the fire is communicated through 
a double set of tubes, thus enabling it to fire ten succes- 
sive shots in an almost inconceivably short space of time. 
There are two hammers, answering to the double set of 
caps. 

Zixc.—In using zinc for building or other purposes, 
contact with plaster, which contains a destructive salt, 
should be avoided: also contact with iron, which is liable 
to cause a rapid oxydation. Kave gutters should be sup- 
ported by galvanized brackets, and no gutter or sheet 
zinc should be laid on oak boards.—Scientific American. 

A NEW process ofextracting si'ver from its ores has re- 
cently been carried out on a large scale by Herr von Pa- 
tera, a celebrated metallurgist of Austria. The expense 
of extracting a pound of silver from the ore by this 
methcd is $2.07: by the old method of smelting, it cost 
$3.52. 





Literary. 


NEWSPAPERS IN TURKEY.—The correspondent of the 
N. ¥. World says that there are now published in Con- 
stantinople more than twenty newspapers. One in 
English—a well conducted weekly, with a daily bulletin, 
having a large circulation. Three in French, one daily 
owned by the government; one semi-weekly, with a 
daily bulletin—an ably conducted paper, which is very 
apt to expose all the weak points of the government; 
and one monthly medical paper. Three in Turkish— 
one official, one semi-official, and one altogether inde- 
pendent. One in Greek, having a large circulation repre- 
senting Greek influences, Ten in Armenian, one owned 
by the American mission, and edited by the Rev. Dr. 
Dwight, which is partially religious and partly secular ; 
one or two of the others are able papers, but most of 
them are of arather low order, and devote themselves 








has lost many animals by the unusual severity of the 
weather. 

Coprer Ort.—The Lake Superior Miner, says that the 
largest mass of Copper yet obtained, arrived at Ontona- 
gen, on the 10th of January. It weighs 13,000 pounds, 
or €14 tons, 1,200 pounds heavier than any previous mass 
obtained for shipment. 

Iron Works.—In the United States there are 1,555 
iron works, 882 furnaces, 488 forges, 225 rolling mills, 
which produce annually about 850,000 tons of iron, the 
value of which, in an ordinary year, is $50,000,000. 

A CATALOGUE of stars has been commenced at the ob- 
servatory in Cambridge, Mass. It will require five hun- 
dred years to complete it. 

THE amount of coal annually taken from mines in Ohio 








is estimated by the C iasioners of Statistics to exceed 
2,000,000 tons. 

A BILL is now before the Pennsylvania Legislature for 
the suppression of the disg ful swindle of fortune 
telling. 


Tue quantity of gold, silver, copper, and bronze coin- 
age in Great Britain is valued at $45,000,000,000. 

A REDUCTION in the postage rates between France and 
England, from 4d. to 2d., is talked of. 





Personal. 


Comrort Bennet, the millionaire of Chemung county, 
N. Y., is a remarkable man; he commenced without 
means, and worked for the farmers for eight years, before 
he had means to buy land; in the meridian of tife, he 
lost his right hand. He is now eighty years old, has been 
blind four years, and has accumulated by earnings and 
savings, $1,000,000. 

Prince P. DotaoRovk! has been condemned by the Se- 
nate of Moscow to lose all his titles, to have his estates 
confiscated, and to be exiled for life to Siberia. His crime 
consisted in refusing to return to Russia when ordered to 
by the Ozar, and in publishing a book entitled “Truth 
about Russia.” 

Mr. James NICHOLAS, a prominent member of the 
United Methodist Free church, died on the 22d of 
January, in London. He was closely identified with the 
Reform movement, and served on its committee from the 








Montgomery Convention until the secession of the State 
has been recognized and ratified by the people at the 
polls. 

The bill to provide for the organization of the territo- 
rial government of Idaho, was taken up in the Senate on 
the 4th of February. After changing the name from 
Idaho to “ Colorado Territory,” the bill was passed. 

Judge Black has been nominated to fill the vacancy 
created on the Supreme bench by the death of Judge 
Daniel. 

Col. Mayne has returned to Charleston from his con- 
ference with the President, in company with Lieut. Hall, 
who goes to Fort Sumter as bearer of despatches to Maj. 
Anderson. 

The Florida legislature is to adjourn on the 14th of 
February. A bill providing for a State mai! service has 
passed. 

The legislature of Pennsylvania recently passed a bill 
guaranteeing $2,300,000 of the United States bonds of the 
new $20,000,000 loan. The vote was unanimous in both 
Houses. 

A terrific northwest gale, commencing about noon on 
the 7th of February, passed over the Northern and Mid- 
dle States, and extended considerably to the south of 
Iti Tt was ied by intense cold. Tele- 
graph limes were prostrated, houses were unroofed, and 
the shipping in several harbors was much damaged. At 
Albany a heavy snow storm raged. The railroad trains 
were obstructed, and the mails were delayed. At To- 
ronto, Canada, there was the severest snow storm ever 
known in that section. The snow in Northern Vermont 
is deeper than has been known for ten years past. A 
train from Montreal took four days in reaching a point, 
commonly run in only four hours. 

Forcign SuMMARY.—Liverpool dates to the 26th of 
January. 

Iraty.—The Sardinian Admiral has proclaimed the 
blockade of Gaeta, giving the inhabitants a short time to 
leave the city. 

All the foreign vessels had left. The Italian fleet re- 
placed the French squadron before Gaeta. 

The batteries of Gaeta unexpectedly opened on the 
morning of the 22d, with a heavy fire against the Sardi- 
nians. The latter promptly replied, and compelled the 
place to remain silent. 

The Sardinian troops had entered the Roman States, 
and dispersed the reactionary bands. 

The London lobe learns that Francis II. resolved to 
hold out at Gaeta, by the advice of the foreign minie- 
ters. 

It was rumored that negotiations were in progress to 
replace the French troops at Rome, by Sardinians. 

Great Britain.—Two large firms: in London had evs- 
pended, with heavy liabilities. 

The expected five per cent. Indian loan of three mil- 
lions sterling will not be delayed beyond the 28th of 
January. 4 

An influentia! meeting has been held at Manchester, 








to devise measures for the relief of its cotton trade, at 


ement; afterwards he became editor of their 
magazine. 

Joun W. Francis, M. D., died in New York city recent- 
ly, aged 72 years. He held a prominent position in his 
profession, holding several professorships, and contribut- 
ing largely to the medical journals. 

Tue Rev. NicHoLas Murray, D. D., pastorof the First 
Presbyterian church, Elizabeth, N. J., died on the 3d 
of February. He was known to the literary world under 
the signature of “Kirwan.” 

Mrs. Sopn1a W. Ripuey died in New York, on the 4th 
of Fcbruary, aged 57 years. She translated several Ger- 
man and French works, among which was one entitled 
“ Religion in Society.” 

Ton. Joserpn Rinaway, for several years a member of 
Congress, and latterly a prominent business man in 
Columbus, Ohio, died in that place on the 3lst of 
January, aged 77 years. 

Mrs. Saran MILLER, the venerable relict of the late 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller, of Princeton, New Jersey, died 
on the 2d of February, at the advanced age of eighty-four 
years. 

THERESA SuTTER died recently near Dijon, Franee, 
aged 87 years. She was a dragoon in active service from 
1793 to 1812, and has drawn a pension since 1800. 

James H. PicKeN, who served during the Mexican 
campaign, under Generals Scott and Taylor, died in 
Philadelphia, on the 6th of January. 

Tue venerable Joshua Taylor, of Portland, Maine, 
widely known as Father Taylor, reached his 93d year on 
the 1st of February. 

GARDENER Futon, who served in the war of 1812, 
died on the 6th of January, at his residence in Frank- 
ford, Philadelphia. 

Tue Rev. Robert Baird, D. D., has accepted an appoint- 
ment to the Secretaryship of the American and Foreign 
Christian Union. 

Tre Rev. Dr. Shurtliff, a professor in Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N.H., died on the 4th of February, 
aged 87 years, 

Rev. Dr. Kur7z, for many years editor of the Lutheran 
Observer, Baltimore, has relinquished his connectien with 
that paper. 

Mr. Jonn BicELow has retired from his connection 
with the New York Evening Post. 

Cmer Justice HALL, died at Bellevue, Nebraska Terri- 
tory, on the Ist of February. 

EBENEZER GRIFFIN diedat Rochester, N. Y.,on the 26d 
of January, aged 72 years. 

Tue Hon. Jacob C. Bean died at Enfield, N. H., recent- 
ly, by a fall from a horse. 

Hon. Wa. G11, died at Circleville, Ohio, on the 20th of 
January, aged 68 years. 

Hion. ALLEN AyRAULT, of Geneseo, N. Y., died on the 4th 
of February. 

Mrs. Burca died recently at Junius, N. Y., aged 112 
years. 

Ex-Govinnen Hargis died recently, at Providence, 





R. I. 


pecially to slandering the American missionaries. 
There are also two Bulgarian papers, which have a good 
circulation and much influence, especially at this ex- 
citing crisis of the Bulgarian church. There was alsoa 
small German paper, but it has died out, although among 
a German population of about 7,000, Asa whole, there 
is a steady improvement noticeable in the character of 
these papers, and, within a month or two, a new liberty 
has been given to the Turkish papers, which they im- 
prove by publishing free criticisms on the internal affairs 
of the empire. 

AN unusual number of works bearing upon the in- 
vestigation ef prophecy, and discussing the varying 
views of prominent thinkers on the subject, have lately 
appeared in Great Britain. Among others, the following 
are prominent :—*The Hope of Israel; or, The Testi- 
mony of Scripture to the National Restoration and Con- 
version of the Jews. With incidental Notices of Con- 
temporaneeus Events, and an Introductory Essay on the 
Principles of Prophetic Interpretation.” By John C. 
McCausland, M. A. Dublin. “The Day of the Lord, the 
Destruction of the Earth by Fire, and the New Heavens 
and the New Earth of St. Peter and St. John, in con- 
nection with various other details, Millennial and Post- 
Millennial.” By George Ogilvy, Esq. London. ‘‘ Futur- 
ism Considered.” By Richard Gwatkin, B. D., formerly 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. London.“ The 
Fourth and Fifth Vials of the Apocalypse Exemplified in 
the late Contest in Italy and the present Condition of the 
Roman States.” By Nemesis. London. “Thy King- 
dom Come; or, The Christian’s Prayer of Penitence and 
Faith.” By William Hewson, M. A., Pickering, York- 
shire. London. “*Come Out,’ or, ‘Go Out:’ and Expli- 
cation of Rey. xviii. 4, according to the Douay Version, 
addressed to our Roman Catholic Brethren of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” By the Rev. Bourchier Wrey 
Savile, M. A. London. 

Mr. Henry G. Bonn, whose publication of “The 
Standard Library,” and series of translations of classical 
authors, with his various extra and scientific volumes 
has made his name familiar throughout the reading 
world, is about to commence a new series, to be entitled, 
“The English Gentleman’s Library.” The first issue 
will be the “ Entire Correspondence of Horace Walpole, 
Earl of Oxford.” It will be commenced on the Ist of 
February, and will be completed in nine volumes. The 
letters will be chronologically arranged, with the pre- 
faces of Mr. Crofton Croker, Lord Dover, and other of 
Walpole’s editors, together with their notes, and ad. 
ditional ones by Mr. Peter Cunningham, the son of Allan 
Cunningham, and well known as an antiquarian. Mr. 
Bohn also announces, in the same series, “The Letters 
and Works of Lady Wortley Montagu,” edited by Lord 
Wharncliffe, and re-edited by W. Moy Thomas, with im- 
portant additions and corrections derived from the 
original manuscripts. 

Book Hawkine.—At an English educational conference 
recently met, the following facts in regard to the popular 
taste for reading, were submitted. Religious publications 
were the most popular :—In Pembrokeshire, in 1859, 863 
Bibles were sold; in East Sussex, 857 Bibles, and 1,732 
Prayer-books. The books which find the readiest sale are 
Oxenden’s “Pathway of Safety,” Paxton’s “Cottage 
Gardener,” Oxenden’s “Laboring Man’s Book,” “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,’ “The Earnest Communicant,” 
“Inquire Within,” “Johnson’s Dictionary,” “ Nicholl’s 
Help to Reading the Bible; and of periodicals, the 
“ British Workman,” the “Penny Post,” “ Leisure 
Hour,” “Sunday at Home,” and “ Churchman’s Monthly 
Penny Magazine.” Almost all of these are books of a 
religious tendency. 

Tae collection of theatrical works belonging to M. de 
Filippi, author of “ A History of Theaters,” an “ Essay 
on the Dramatic Library,” is about to be sold at auction 
in Paris. In ten years M. de Filippi has collected more 
than 5,000 volumes relating to the drama of all countries 
and periods, a fine collection of prints and drawings, 
10,000 in all. 

Mr. Hepwortu Dixon is at Kimbolton Castle, over- 
hauling its collection of MSS., and publishing specimens 
of them in the Atheneum. His extracts, so far, have 
been made from letters of Addison, addressed to the 
Earl of Manchester, and relating to public matters in his 
time. The object of Mr. Dixon’s researches is not stated. 

Tae first volume of the long-promised work by Mr. 
Kingslake, M. P., the History of the Invasion of the 
Crimea, isin the press. It will containa narrative of the 
transactions which brought on the war between Russia 
and the Western Powers. 

Messrs. Nispet & Co., London, have just issued “ Mid- 
night Chimes; or, the Voice of Hope,” by the author 
of the “Life of Captain Hedley Vicars,” and of “ English 
Hearte and English Hands.” 

A New work by Hugh Hiller, undoubtedly a posthu- 
mous one, is announced in press in Edinburg. It is en- 
titled, “The Headship of Christ, and the Rights of the 
Christian People.” 

Tue fifth and sixth volumes of Mr. Fronde’s “ History 
of England” are in press. They contain the reigns of 
Edward the Sixth und Mary. 

“Tae Diary and Correepondence of Charles Abbot— 
Lord Colchester—Speaker of the House of Commons,” is 
just out, in London. 

Wira the commencement of the present year the 





London Punch entered upon its thirty-ninth volume. 


Ministers and Churches. 


ANDERSON.—The Rev. Joseph Andersov, pastor of 
First Congregational church, Stamford, tien, hes te 
ceived @ call from the Congregational church, Norwalk. 
Le made vacant by the death of the Rev. Wm. B 


“Forkbaas. The Rey. G. D. ciate yastor of th 
speed sees cal te be one ee 
“semmte.ciat a Boends was ordained pastor of “i 
— Pleasant Valley, Ohio, on the 17th of 








BraGG.—The Rev. Seneca G. Bragg, former! 
of Christ (P. E.) church, Macon, Geos ced more a + 
of the lier Insti’ ear Macon, died at 


P it 

Kingston, N. Y., on the 21st of Januar od 68 
BRowNSON.—The Rev. G. F. Browneone late oP Pa Paris 

Tiill, N. Y., was installed itor of the Congregational 

church, Kirkland, Ohio, on the 16th of January. 

Bn war beg oa — Bryan, | nag the Sixth 

street Cu y teri. charch, Pi . 

died on the 28th of January." S*bUre, Pa. 
Carr.—The Rev. 8.J.Carr, of Somerset, Mass., has 

taken charge of the Baptist church, South Dartmouth, 


Mass. 

Cuarke.—The Rev. Walter Clarke, D. D., fat 
er ae ae —— New York ops = 
received a ca rom the First Presbyterian ¢ 
Buffalo, N. Y y — 

Dickerson.—Mr. James 8. Dickerson, editor of the 
Christian Chronicle, Philadelphia, was recently ordained 
to the ministry. He has accepted a call tothe First 
Baptist church, Wilmington, Del. 

Dovetass.—The Rev. J. L. Dougiass, iate a foreign 
missionary, has received a call from the Baptist church, 
Blockley, Philadelphia. 

Eoar.—The Rev. John H. Egar, Beloit, Wisconsin, has 
received a call to Grace (P. E ) Church, Galena, Ill. 

Ery.—Mr. Isaac M. Ely, a graduate of Yale and Ando- 
ver, was ordained as an evangelist, at Brighton, N.Y., op 
the 9th of January. 

GarRioTt.—The Rev. A. M. Garriott, of the Indiana 
(Moravian) conference, died on the 18th of January, at 
New Albany, Indiana. 

Grirris.—The Rev. P. Griffis kas taken charge of the 
Baptist church, Garrittsville, 0. 

Hypz.—The Rev. 8. H. Hyde, pastor of the Wesley 
Methodist Episcopal church, Bath, Me. haa been com- 
pelled to suspend his labors on account of ill health. 

MartiIn.—The Rev. Asa Martin has taken charge of 
the Olivet (N. 8.) Presbyterian church, Scott post-office, 
Makuska county, Iowa. 

Matroon.—The Rev. C. N. Mattoon, D.D., for the last 
three years President of Farmer's Collego, Cincinnati, 
= been called to the Second Presbyterian church, Rock- 
ford, 

McKenziz.—Th eRev. W. &. McKenzie, late of Ando- 
ver, Mass., has taken charge of the Friendship Baptist 
church, Providence, R. I. 

MinER.—The Rev. 8. G. Miner has resigned his charge 
of the First oy oe church at Canton, [ll., and accepted 
the call of the Baptist church at Decatur, Ll. 

Murray.—The Rev. J. 0. Murray, of South Danvers, 
Mass., has received a call from the Congregational church, 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 

NEUTHARDT.—The Rev. Mr. Neuthardt, has been elected 
pastor of the Lutheran church, Roundtop, Toxas. 

OrmsBy.—The Rev. M. P. Ormsby has resigned the 
charge of the Presbyterian church, Shelby, Ill. 

Parsons.—The Rev. Dr. Parsons, of the Methodist 
Episcopal cfiurch South, has been appointed Agent of 
the American Bible Society, for Southern Kentucky. 

Pixe.—The Rev. Wm. Pike has acoepted the call of the 
Baptist churches, Mansfield and Oxford, Warren county, 


N.J. 

Smart.—Mr. Wm. 8. Smart was ordained and installed 
pastor of the Congregational church, Benson, Vt., on the 
23d of January. 

RicamMonD.—The Rev. E. Richmond, pastor of the Bap- 
tist church, Sheftield, Ashtabula county, Ohio, died on 
the 24th of January, aged 81 years. 

Rinker.—The Rev. H. Rinker, pastor of the Presby- 
— church, Wyoming, Pa., has tendered his resigna- 
tion. 

Roop.—The Rev. Thomas H. Rood kas resigned the 
charge of the Congregational church, Goshen, Mass, 

Scort.—The Rev. Mr. Scott, of the Protestant Episcopal 
church, died at Lewisboro, Westchester county, N. Y., 
on the 29th of January. 

WATERMAN.—The Rey. T. T. Waterman, of Danielson- 
ville, Ct., has received a call to the Congregational church, 
Spencer, Mass. 

Wa.ton.—The Rey. James Walton, presiding elder of 
the Sharon (M. E.) District, La.. died on the 18th of 
January. 

Wituiamson.—The Rey. Dr. C. H. Williamson, of Bi- 
loxi, Miss., has accepted an appointment as missionary 
among the French Canadians of Illincia. [fis post-office 
address is Kankakee, Ill. 


THE new edifice erected for the use of the First Con- 
gregational church, Westfield, Mass., was recently dedi- 
cated. 

A new Congregational church, capable of holding five 
hundred persons, was dedicated at Pepperell, Mass., on 
the 29th of January. It is on the site of the one burned 
over a year ago. 

uz new edifice erected for the First Congregational 
church, Keene, N. H., was dedicated on the 29th of Janu- 
ary. It cost $12,000, and will hold seven hundred 
persons. 

THE new edifice recently erected for the nse of the 
First Baptist church, Rondout, N. ¥., was dedicated on 
the 30th of January. 

A new Baptist church was to be dedicated at Forest- 
ville, N. Y.,on the 13th of February. Itis erected on the 
site of the old edifice, destroyed by fire about a year 
since. 

Tue Haverhill street Methodist Episcopal church, 
Lawrence, Mass., was re-opened on the 11th of January, 
after having been repaired at a cost of about $4,000. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION 
REPORTS. 

WE have on hand a few copies of the Phonographic 
Reports of the following important Sunday-school Con- 
ventions: 

The National Convention held at Philadsiphia, Febru- 
ary, 1859. 

The Massachusetts State Convention Laid at North- 
ampton, June, 1859. 

The New York Convention, held at Oswago, August, 
1859. 

The Connecticut Convention, held at Bridzeport, Sept., 
1859. 

The New Jersey Convention, held at Trenton, Novem- 
ber, 1859. 

The Ohio Convention, held at Columbus, May, 1860. 

The Massachusetts Convention, held at Worcester, 
June, 1860. 

The above named papers furnish a series of docufltents 
of incalculable value to Sunday-school superintendents 
and teachers. No Conventions have ever been held con- 
taining an equal number of the experienced, practical 
working Sunday-school men of theage. In the discus- 
sions at these great gatherings, almost every topic that 
interests or perplexes the Sunday-school worker was 
brought forward, and the views of those who have given 
their lives to this object were fully set forth. No com- 
plete reports of these discussions have been made except 
those quoted above, nor isit likely that these reports 
will ever be reprinted. The present, therefore, is the only 
opportunity that Sunday-school men wil! have of se- 
curing documents of such permanent and constantly in+ 
creasing value. 

Copies will be supplied at the following rates: 

National Convention, 10 cents. 

Any one of the State Conventions, 5 cents. 

The entire series, 35 cts. 

Ba A complete set of these Reports will le given to 
any of our subscribers who will send us the name of a new 
subscriber and $1. 

Please remit to 
The Proprietors of the Sunday-Schoo! Times, 
jal9-tf Philadelphia, Pa. 








COMPLETE SETs, 


A few complete sets of the SUNDAY-SCHOCL TIMES 
for 1859 and 1860 can be furnished. Price for either 
year, $1.50; for both years, $2.50. 

To any subscriber who will send us tie names of 
three new subscribers and $3, we wil! send the complete 
set for 1859 and 1860, andin like manner the complete 
set for either year for two new subscribers and $2. 

Address Proprietors of the 8. 8. Times, 
ja26-tf 148 South Fourth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BIJOU OF BIBLE PICTURES. 


124 mo., being a remarkable literary curiosity, con- 
taining 32 correct pictures, finely engraved, with verse 
and chapter where these places are mentioned in the 
Bible. 
THE WHOLE NOT LARGER THAN AN INCH SQUARE, 

Bound in red or bine cloth, gilt edges, price 12 cents. 
For sale at 

THE EPISCOPAL BOOK DEPOSITORY, 
jan 26-3t 1224 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 











RALPH WELLS’S MODEL LESSON. 


The celebrated “Model Sunday-School Lesson,” given 
by Ralph Wells, Esq., before the New York Teachers’ 
Aasseciation, was reported phonographically for the Sun- 
day-School Times. It is considered the best specimen of 
a “Model Lesson” extant in Sunday-schoo! literature. 
For sale at 5 cents a copy. Ten copies will be given 
as a premium to any subscriber who will send us the 
name of a new subscriber and $1. Address 

Proprietors of the Sunday-School Times, 


ja26tf 148 South Fourth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





EXPIRING SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

The three figures printed with your name on the stip 
which is pasted on each paper, show when your sub- 
scription expires. Jt is our mode of receipting for the 
money which you send us for the paper. The first figure 
shows the Vol., the two other figures show the No. Thus, 
307 means that your subscription expires with Vol. 3, 
No.7. When your subscription is renewed, the figures 
will be changed. Thus, 407 would mean that you had 
paid to Vol. 4, No. 7. 

A When your subscription is out, please send $1 to re- 
new the same. Remit to “The Proprietors of the Sun- 
day-School Times,” Philadelphia, Penn’a. We shall 
pencil mark this paragraph to notify you when your 





savscription is out. 























